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MY LAKE. 


LOT of lucid lily things 
Grew round its edge in bows and strings, 
And myriad pairs of tissue wings, 
White, yellow, purple, blue, 


All bent above the water there 

To see which one did out-compare 

In being sweet and being fair, 
With everything that grew. 


High overhead the arching trees 

Touched joyous hands at every breeze, 

And seattered down with reckless cause 
A shower of light and shade. 


Sometimes a happy-throated bird— 

Its mellow note an instant heard— 

A troop of sleeping echoes stirred, 
Then flitted toward the glade. 


Hid as a secret of the wood 

My lake lay, just a pearly rood, 

And wanton winds scarce ever wooed 
It from a pulseless rest. 


Its bosom was a placid place— 
Sweet Nature often spares such space 
For those who, weary in life's race, 
Seek her in pensive quest 
Sanan Stirring McEnery. 


THE POETRY OF LIFE. 
“The poetry of earth is never dead.” 


7 ATURE neither forgets nor outgrows the romance of 
her youth, and her sweet and varied cadences are 
repeated with the old yet ever-new and welcome charm. 
The poetry of human existence is, on the contrary, too 
often allowed to languish in neglect or to find itself utter- 
ly ignored. That life is full of poetical elements is a de- 
lightful fact despite the people who choose to see in it 
only straight levels and unvarying sameness, and who 
boast that they have neither time nor inclination for any- 
thing which savors of sentiment. To their consideration 
are commended these words of a wise and witty author: 
*‘ Inasmuch as religion and law and the whole social or- 
der of civilized society, to say nothing of literature and 
art, are so founded on and pervaded by sentiment that 
they would all go to pieces without it, it is a word not to 
be used too lightly... .as if it were an element to be treat- 
ed with small consideration.” 

Happily there is poetry in most natures, and few are 
persistently insensible to its grace or refrain from ever 
using its language; and its essentials are sometimes found 
in unsuspected quarters. ‘‘ Joyous news! the robin is 
here!’ exclaimed a busy housewife. Had any indiscreet 
hearer accused her of sentiment she would have scoffed 
at the imputation, but what else was it that broke the 
monotony of her daily round and made her see the spring 
and all its delightful possibilities, as she welcomed so en- 
thusiastically a winged creature which could by no means 
be made useful, utility being the key-note of the singsong 
to which her days are set? 

We are born with the idealizing faculty; children see 
everything in 


Hues of their own, fresh borrow’d from the heart. 


And it has been well said that the poets are men who have 
kept their childish eyes. No book is richer in suggestive- 
ness than these unfolding intelligences, and their eager 
questionings rouse the elder folk to a perception of their 
own passive acceptance of every-day marvels. The ori- 
ginal ideas of the little ones are usually as harmless as 
they are fanciful, and it is both wise and kind to leave 
them to outgrow their innocent illusions, and to introduce 
them as gently as possible to hard facts, while mothers 
and aunties turn from the tasks of making and mending 
and the never-ceasing cares of the commissariat to refresh 
heart and brain with the spontaneous and winsome fancies 
of their darlings. 

After early childhood there are times when poetry—in 
its lovely definition as the blossom and fragrance of hu- 
man thoughts, passions, and emotions —is not merely 
tolerated but eagerly looked for, and the world feels 
aggrieved if young lovers are too sensible, or the honey- 
moon degenerates into commonplace. Which does but 
prove more conclusively that poetry is latent in human 
nature, and that its manifestations are not unwelcome 
when displayed on certain occasions. It is pitiful and 
absurd to limit them arbitrarily, when one might and 
should enjoy them all the year round and all the years of 
mortal life, 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
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Surely there is a wonderful attractiveness in the dear old 
couples whose mutual love has lasted untarnished by the 
petty trials and disillusions of many years, and who “‘ re- 
peat the same attentions and tender courtesies which had 
been dictated by the same affection to the same object 
when attired in feminine loveliness or manly beauty.” 

Turning from individual and intimate surroundings 
there is found a poetry which is ‘‘ceasing never,” and 
which we neglect while its spells are being woven. We 
invest earlier ages only with its glamour, as, 

the past will always win 
A glory from its being far. 

The ideal has vanished, say we; the world of to-day is 
intensely practical. Yet where in its history can be found 
more of the dazzling elements of magic than in this rest- 
less, throbbing iron age?—a period wherein Nature has 
been coaxed to reveal her secrets, and compelled to sub- 
ject her forces to the will of man; and not less is it a pe- 
riod of ‘‘disinterested moral enthusiasm,” wherein the 
practice of the golden rule—condensed by modern haste 
into the one word altruism—is broader, deeper, and more 
far-reaching in its efforts and rewards than any which 
the world has ever known. In our disregard we are like 
the little maid who, after listening eagerly to stories of 
her mother’s childhood, quaintly lamented that she would 
have nothing of the kind to tell when she should grow 
up. And a finer grace would be given to existence could 
our eyes and hearts be opened, as were hers when dear 
mamma graphically described the life which her small 
danglter was leading, and thereby revealed its interesting 
and distinctive features. 


SOME NOTABLE RESOLUTIONS. 


ke was telegraphed from Maine the other day to 

one of the New York papers a short account of an 
interesting ceremony held at a Second Advent camp- 
mecting. ‘‘I have many times harshly judged those who, 
after all, were not half as guilty as I,” confessed one 
Boston clergyman, who went on to say that ‘‘ the trouble 
to-day in society and the church is that men form and 
express too hasty opinions regarding the acts of others.” 

A second clergyman, inspired by this confession, sug- 
gested that all present—ministers with the rest—go for- 
ward to the penitent form, and there consecrate their ears 
and lips to God—their ears that they might not listen to 
scandal, and their lips that they might not speak evil. 
Two-thirds of those present followed, and were scen 
kneeling together. 

f such vows have ever before been publicly made, and 
by an organized band of men and women, notice of them 
has escaped my attention. I know that in New York, 
and possibly there may be others throughout the country, 
many a group of silent workers exists, who, in secret 
and among themselves, have promised to abstain from all 
unkind and evil speech of others—** judge not,” being 
their motto, a belief in “the divine, imperishable spark 
in all men” their creed. But that public utterance of these 
vows should be made is new to me. 

But what a paradise earth would be were such resolu- 
tiotis to become universal! And how easy it would then 
be to be good! For half the evil that afflicts us is engen- 
dered by the fact that our well-intentioned neighbors and 
friends always remember our sins of yesterday, while we 
are doing our best to forget them in our progress towards 
the better state of today. They hold them up before 
our faces—a!! our little peccadilloes, our moral slips and 
slides, our much-regretted faults, our weaknesses out of 
which we have learned our strength. They see them all, 
and in but one aspect, and out of them they build barriers 
for us, over which only the most courageous can ever 
hope to rise, however great our soarings after righteous- 
ness. 

** Yes, but what would you have us do?” cries austere 
Virtue, thin-lipped and prim, and so frigid in demeanor 
that those she would gather in her arms slip shudderingly 
away, willing to be sheltered anywhere save in her cold 
embrace—‘‘ what would you have us do? If we do not 
show our condemnation of evil, we encourage it.” And to 
austere Virtue, when she speaks, no reply seems possible. 

Yet each of us knows that in condemnation alone no 
real cure for any evi! is ever to be found; that blame does 
not remedy nor censure inspire; that discoursing on evil 
does not increase our knowledge of good; that proving 
an acquaintance an undesirable companion never makes 
either of him or of us a better one. 

And we know, too, that judgments are so often false— 
always false when inspired by a tale that scandal bears. 
No one knows all the ins and outs of another's life, nor 
how impulse, environment, and heredity have reacted on 
one another in producing certain results. Neither do we 
know what divine law of development is working through 
them. Yet the judgment we make and utter is accepted 
by a third person long after we have forgotten it or 
changed our minds, and it is recalled years afterward, 
creating mischief and acting as an impediment in the way 
of understanding the person once idly condemned. 

Judgments of ability, of right relationships in the con- 
duct of affairs under us, of fitness for certain ends, have 
nothing to do with these other judgments, and are not 
to be confused with them. They are made for specific 
purposes. 

If scandal or gossip, then, be retailed before us, it would 
be well to remember the vows taken by those clergymen in 
Maine. We can refuse to listen, or, if that be impossible, 
we can refuse at least to repeat, and in this way follow 
one of the most notable public examples set us in many 
day. L. H. F. 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
FROM LONDON TO OXFORD. 


T is a curious thing, in this year of the Queen's Jubilee, 
to pass from London, where every one is still talking 
about the event, to Oxford, where nobody mentions it. 
This is rather a relief, it must be owned, after the monot- 
ony of flags and boasting; but it is certain that here all 
seem absorbed in the commemoration services and the 
‘procession of the Heads of Houses” and the degrees 
to be conferred; and = degrees are to be 
given mainly to the colonial miers, and incidentally 
to Mr. Godkin, yet the thing interesting to Oxford seems 
to be the university itself, and not the Empire. Nor must 
it be assumed from the newspapers that all the feeling in 
England is what it is usually assumed in their pages to 
be. As a matter of fact, two wholly different feelings 
were involved in the whole Jubilee—respect for the per- 
sonal character of the Queen, a feeling which most Amer- 
icans can readily understand, and enthusiasm for the Em- 
ire, an emotion as wholly wanting in many patriotie 
Rastihenes as it was to most Americans. In truth, an 
enormous effort was and is made to create and enlarge 
this imperial feeling, under cover of personal regard for 
the sovereign ; and this circumstance produced reaction 
even in many loyal minds. I know of two men well es- 
teemed in Jiterature, and this both in England and Amer- 
ica, who left London for the country, each with a part 
of friends, simply to get rid of a celebration with which 
they had no ye ome I know a perfectly loyal woman 
who refused to decorate her house until she was driven 
into it by fear that her windows would be broken. A 
weekly London paper of considerable circulation calls 
the whole occasion a ‘‘ curious mixture of real enthusiasm 
and sickening flunkyism”; and a dissenting minister, 
preaching from the text, ‘‘I gave thee a king in mine an- 
ger,” winds up his sermon with Emerson's well-known 
verse beginning ‘‘ God said, I am tired of kings.” 

I find that some Americans, carried away by the general 
atmosphere of display and pageant, look at the matter 
with a feeling I cannot share; but most of those I have 
met are able to look through externals, and see that all 
this talk of empire is, in the words of an eminent Ameri 
can clergyman now here, “a fiction.” For how can an em- 
pire, he justly asked, be made up of a voluntary associa- 
tion of colonies, any one of which is contensadly free to 
withdraw whenever it pleases? An empire is one thing; 
a voluntary copartnership is another. Lord Beaconsfield 
was shrewder; he baptized the Queen as Empress of 
India, but no one would have more clearly seen the ab- 
surdity of rebaptizing her as Empress of Canada or of 
Australia, since her title might then have to be altered at 
any moment, should either of those communities vote to 
set up for itself. , 

On the whole, the anecdote of the Jubilee that pleased 
me most, as being most human, was that of the little boy 
who insisted on having his hair cut just before it, because 
otherwise ‘‘her Majesty could not see his face.” Here 
was something really reciprocal, the real ‘‘ give and take.” 
If it was a privilege for him to see the Queen's face, why 
not for her to see him? It recalled Mark Twain’s medi- 
tation at the tomb of Adam. So the remark of the Ox- 
ford student, hurled down from the gallery upon a prize 
speaker at the commemoration exercises of yesterday, 
** Why don’t you say something about the widdy?” seem- 
ed rather boyish and affectionate, as when young people 
call their parent ‘‘ the governor.” These young gentlemen, 
by-the-way, appear a shade more decorous than they 
seemed to me twenty years ago, or else the procession of 
colossal dignitaries overwhelmed them, as these person- 
ages came one by one in scarlet gowns to receive their 
doctorates. It is probable that very few of the youn 
gentlemen could have told precisely where Newfoundlan 
was, or what number of inhabitants its ‘‘ Premier” repre- 
sented—indeed, many Americans might be similarly ,-er- 
plexed—but it sounded as sonorously as New South Wales 
or the Royal Niger Company, and was perhaps as well 
represented. 

To foreign visitors from the United States, who are 
accustomed to think even of Canada itself as a rather dis- 
contented community, whose inhabitants, whether poets 
or cotton-spinners, find no road so attractive as that which 
leads to the United States, there was something almost 
pathetic in the seeming effort to console those hungry 
millions by knighting and decorating their chief magis- 
trate. Yet there was a look of manly leadership about 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, suggesting that if any one could give 
some prosperit to Canada it would be he; and his speech- 
eg in England have been marked by tact and courtesy, and 
more than es A one else, I thought, be looked disgusted 
at the boys’ play which marked, as usual, the whole de- 
meanor of the Oxford students. It seemed, indeed, and I 
suppose is, a survival of the saturnalia of the medisval 
university men, and as applied to their own comrades it 
seems well enough in its place, for it is never really ma- 
licious, and sometimes, though rarely, witty. But to con- 
stauntly interrupt the grave Vice-Chancellor with, ‘‘ Now 
begin again, sir.” ‘‘ Hurry up, sir!” ‘‘ Now we're coming 
to the funny part,” or to remind the Professor of Poetry 
during his Latin address, ‘‘ Be careful, sir; last year you 
made a false quantity,” or to follow up any Latin partici- 
ple ending in dam with, ‘Ob! he’s said a naughty word” 
—all this, although sometimes amusing, is not exactly 
edifying. It was pleasant, however, to see, as foreigners 
came in, that the heartiest applause was given to certain 
picturesque and turbaned ntals, although this was apt 
to be followed by, ‘‘Take off your hat, sir,” which, of 
course, was never done. It was perhaps quite natural 
that the heartiest of all applause was given to a beautiful 
Parsee girl, a student at eaervilie (women’s college), in 
her graceful yellow muslin robes. 

Grace is restored for the eye, indeed, even for the ven- 
erable ‘‘dons”—professors or fellows—as they walk to 
and fro, scarlet-robed, at the garden parties always given 
somewhere in the beautiful gardens of the colleges. It is 
difficult for Americans who have not visited Oxford or 
the English Cambridge to remember that each university 
contains within itself not one but many separate colleges, 
each with its own venerable and often beautiful buildings, 
its own square, quadrangle, or quadrangles, around which 
these edifices are set, and its own large green gardens, 
and sometimes deer-parks, surrounded by a foreground of 
rich flowering shrubs and a background of —e 


walls. When all the academic guests wear gowns of blac 
or scarlet, and cover their heads with the ‘‘ mortar-board ” 
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cap or the far more graceful velvet derretta, then the 
lawns look like the gardens of io, and men out- 
shine women in adding to the picturesqueness of the 
orem. But apart from this the same bewitching charm 
attaches to Oxford as when I first saw it twenty-five years 
ago, and I cannot wonder that more and more Americans 
seek its beautiful fields and its storied buildings for at 
Jeast their summer studies, or that some of these, once 
coming, find it impossible to get away. Yet in one thing 
at Jeast Harvard and Yale will always surpass them to 
the eye—the grace and soft beauty of the American elms 
which overshadow their college yards. 


Taomas WentwortH Hiaernson. 


ADAME DUSE seems to me one of the most inter- 
esting personalities of our time. I really know of 


nothing that has thrown more light on the truth ubout the 
true inwardness of French ways of doing things than the 
triumphal passage of the Dusé star across the Paris firma- 
ment. 

In the first place, she had, after her début, as I think 
I wrote before, what iscalled une mauvaise presse. Among 
the great French critics,who are the kings of the theatre, 
Francisque Sarcey was the only one who made what 
seemed to me at all a just or discriminating criticism of 
her acting. And even that was marked by great reserve, 
while the dominant note of the press was a sort of cold 
impartiality, which, if Madame Dusé valued French criti- 
cism as much as she said she did, and as we have every 
reason to believe she really did, must have been wet- 
blanketism of the most depressing sort for the rest of her 
senson. It must be said that Sarcey’s reserve in certain 
parts of the play was just, for La Dusé’s début was in La 
Dame aux Camélias, and the consensus of opinion among 
the people whose opinion seems to me best worth while— 
in which my own has a little value to me personally, for 
in spite of ourselves we cannot help but be susceptible 
to our personal impressions—was that her acting was ex- 
tremely unequal in that play, and that Marguerite is far 
from being one of her great rdles. 
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As for the rest, however, the indifference of the French 
critics was accounted for by people who knew no more 
about it than that they adored Dusé according to that 
amiable and delightful legend embodied in the words, 
**Oherchez la femme.” The whole, according to them, 
was a sublime scheme of Sarah Bernhardt—who, they said, 
owns the French press—for suppressing a rival. 

This was only natural, asa certain class of modern minds 
does not yet seem to have accepted the fact that women 
have outgrown the type embodied in the Lucrezia Bor- 
gias or Catherine de Medicis of history. Whatever may 
be Sarah Bernbardt’s faults, she is not petty. One of her 
virtues is to be generous to other artists; and it is a great 
satisfaction to me, now that Dusé has come and conquered, 
to have such authorities as Gustave Larroumet, professor 
at the Sorbonne, and Jules Lemaitre, print in some of the 
most conservative French papers that it is the men who 
must be ‘‘sought for,” and that Dusé’s chilly reception 
was entirely owing to their pettiness. 

‘‘Our queens of the theatre have a well-constituted 
court, with its diplomacy, its protocol, its courtiers, its 
home and foreign policy, and its jubilees, like other 
courts. To do without these means of domination was to 
be lacking in respect for them, to blame them. And many 
of our critics are a little like our dramatic queens. They 
receive homages; they have their protégés. La Dusé did 
not pay court to them. The arrival of this _— of 
Sheba brought them mortification instead of flattering 
their amour propre.” 


So it is a delightful thing to me to have firmly establish- 
ed in my mind that while Paris is petty in its traditions, 
it does care above everything else for art, and that a woman 
who comes to the great French capital and simply says, 
‘*I’m going to play [or to sing] to you as well as I can; all 
I ask of you is to tell me frankly what you think of my 
playing or singing,” conquers if she has the talent, and 
to have the legend of ‘‘ cabotinage” laid in its grave by 
Dusé forever. 

Meanwhile Madame Dusé seems to have had a beautiful 
time here, and to have enjoyed everything, whether it 
was going out by herself of a Sunday afternoon to take 
one of the little bateaux mouches to St.-Cloud, or to be 
entertained at the Italian Embassy. When yesterday a 
grand breakfast was given in her honor, her old friend 
Comte Primoli, Monsieur and Madame Louis Gauderax, 
Roujon, the Director of the Beaux-Arts, the Prince de 
Chimay, Jules Lemaitre, Vicomte Melchior de Vogié, 
Paul Deschanel, and the beautiful Comtesse de Gruffulhe, 
lovely in pale green muslin with emeralds, were among 
those present. The Comtesse de Gruffulbe was one of 
the survivors of the Charity Bazar. She was saved by 
her little groom, to whom she gave a life pension and a 
sum of ready money amounting to $6000. 


The season is finished, and I am writing with that feel- 
ing of half-anticipation, half-regret, that takes possession 
of us when we have not quite bid good-by to the town 
and have not quite committed ourselves to the country. 

All sorts of charming things have been going on during 
this last week. Mrs. Walden Pell’s musical was one of 
the events of the season, as Mrs. Walden Pell’s affairs al- 
ways are. Mrs. Porter, the wife of the new ambassador, 
who has just arrived in Paris, made her appearance for 
the first time in Paris society, looking very distinguished 
and charming in a gown of mauve mousseline de soie, her 
gray hair reminding me a little of certain French prin- 
cesses of old houses that I have seen. Mrs. Pell had espe- 
cially invited people for the début of Miss Adele Tracy, 
a pretty young girl from New York, a friend of Madame 
Eames - Story, who has been studying singing in Paris 
with Mile. Levé. She has a small but extremely fresh 
and sweet voice, and sang most artistically, with great 
expression, ‘‘One Spring Morning,” by Nevin, ‘‘Se Sa- 
ran Rose,” by Arditi, and an air from Traviata. Other 
music was given by M. Barraclough, the wonderful little 
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boy musician of six, Bruno Steindel, Adamowski, and 
Theodore Bjorksten. Recitations by the artists of the 
Comédie Francaise are always a delightful feature of 
Mrs. Pell’s musicals. All the artists of the Francais 
love to recite for her, and Coquelin cadet gave us his in- 
imitable ‘‘ Les Femmes” and Les Peintres, while Mlle. 
Brandés recited with her wonderful charm two things 
of Leconte de Lisle, something of M. de Ferandy of the 
Frangais, and Bouillet. 


Another charming thing was the informal tea given by 
General and Mrs. Winslow for General and Mrs. Porter. 
1 noticed here with her mother the Duchesse de la Roche- 
foucauld (née Mitchell), looking younger and lovelier than 
ever ina gown of Malines lace over mauve. She is one of 
the American girls who seem to have married a man and 
not a title alone, and to grow younger and more beautiful 
with each year. The ambassador and Mrs. Porter are now 
installed in the Spitzer Hotel, whose entrance is Rue de 
Villejust 38, and give their first official reception this 
week, on Saturday evening. 

Meanwhile Americans in Paris are making General Por- 
ter useful along the same patriotic lines in which he has 
already achieved distinction, for he presides over a flag- 
raising on Saturday afternoon, and over the Fourth-of.- 
July banquet on Monday, at which Chauncey Depew, 
Whitelaw Reid, and all the other Americans of patriotic 
distinction who can be captured for the occasion will also 
speak. 


We are to have the X rays at the French customs, Ma- 
dame Hirsch has given 2,500,000 francs to found eighty 
pensions of $600 each to reduced gentlewomen, Miss Susie 
Adams has been engaged by Carvalho for three years at the 
Opéra Comique, Rosa Bonheur has just showed four lovely 
pastels at a private exposition, and, as Uncle Remus says, 
**dat’s all de fur de tale goes” this time, for the weather 
is hot and we are off to the country, so rejoice with us, 
and—good-by. Katnarine De Forest. 











~' UMMER gowns are so many in number and so varied 
\) in style it is difficult sometimes to classify them, but 
the rules as to which style of costume is appropriate for 
different occasions are quite stringent. 

Evening gowns are almost invariably cut décolleté, but 
for summer can be made of most inexpensive materials. 
Dinner gowns can be made with long sleeves and cut 
square in the neck, but the sleeves must then be of trans- 
parent material, and the general ‘style of the waist must 
be smart. Garden parties and any day entertainments 
call for most elaborate toilettes; golf bas its particular 
outfit; while bathing and bicycling have again to be 
thought of, and some appropriate costume devised there- 
for. With a different gown for each and every day, it 
might be thought possible to go through the summer sea- 
son without any replenishing of the wardrobe, and yet 
dressmakers are very busy getting ready toilettes for 
Newport and Lenox, and there are some most charming 
models exhibited at the exclusive modistes who import 
gowns, These newest gowns should be in fashion for 
next season as well, for they are often quite different from 
the present fashion. 


THIN GOWNS. 


With the exceptionally hot weather any number of ex- 
quisite thin gowns have made their appearance. Of ma- 
teriul as fine and sheer as a cobweb, with yards and yards 
of lace trimming, and with ribbon sashes and bows, 
the costumes are most fascinating and fhost expensive; 
indeed, we seem to be entering on a new era of expense in 
women’s dress. Both narrow and wide laces are used to 
trim every style of gown, excepting the tailor made, and 
if real can be used, so much the better. A costume just 
completed has skirt and waist of alternate tucks and Valen- 
ciennes insertion; the material is of white mousseline de 
soie; over the white is another waist and skirt, but this of 
black, and trimmed with black lace appliqué. There is no 
lining in the gown, so all looks as transparent as possible, 
and the black over the white seemed especially smart. 
The collar and belt were of black moiré ribbon trimmed 
with narrow white lace. The value of this gown was in 
the lace with which it was trimmed, as every thread was 
real; and while exceedingly plain in all its lines, it hung 
so gracefully as to be much more effective than a more ruf- 
fled and flounced gown could possibly have been. 

In pale yellow dotted muslin a charming gown was 
made with ruffles, each edged with narrow Cikceciensas 
lace, and put on to overlap one another from the waist to 
the hem. The waist was made tight-fitting in the back, 
but in the front was loose and like a blouse, and trimmed 
with narrow ruffles edged with lace. At the top of the 
sleeves was a puff, but the lower part was shirred in clus- 
ters of infinitesimal tucks and bands of Valenciennes in- 
sertion. A broad pink moiré sash and a collar of pink 
moiré covered with yellow lace gave a note of color that 
was exceedingly good against the yellow. The linings 
were of pink silk. 

It is a well-recognized fact that all the wash materials 
now, as well as the heavier fabrics, look best when the 
skirt is separate from the lining, and just a little wider. 
Muslins and gauzes so soon lose their stiffness and fresh- 
ness that it is best to slip a piece of featherbone through 
the hem or binding, as the skirt will then have all the 
flare that can be desired, and yet will not be disfigured by 
being too stiff and cumbersome. 

A pale pink silk mull with an embroidered dot has been 
made over silk. The skirt has five flounces edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace; the waist has strips of the lace 
sewed horizontally, and over the top of the sleeves are 
four or five ruffles edged with narrow lace. A black 
moiré collar and sash with a big full ruche of pink at the 
back of the neck relieves the plain color. 

Colored silk mulls and mousseline de soie are very perish- 
able materials, almost impossible for sea-shore wear, but so 
pretty and dainty that it is hard to resist them. In pale 
bluet blue is a charming gown made up over pale blue 
silk; the dress is arranged to have a princesse effect, with 
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straps of black lace appliqué both on the waist and skirt. 
Those on the skirt are an inch wide, and put on to form 
a hip trimming. Those on the waist are gradually nar- 
rowing, and form —— points on the back and the 
front. A black sash and collar with a side ruche of blue 
chiffon complete the costume, which, worn with a big 
mousseline de scie bat, trimmed with black bows and a 
big blue silk bow, is wonderfully becoming and effective. 

Black lace on light muslin gowns is a particularly ef- 
fective trimming. A mauve muslin made up over yellow 
has ruffles on the skirt, each edged with black lace; the 
waist is almost covered with bands of black lace, while 
belt end collar are of yellow mirror velvet. Mauve and 
yellow are always a good combination, and the black lace 
seems to heighten the effect most artistically. 


BLACK AND WHITE COSTUMES. 


So many black and white costumes are to be seen at 
the watering-places that at first sight it might appear as 
though every one were wearing light mourning; but col- 
ored collars and sashes soon remove that impression, For 
evening gowns, black and white striped silks are very pop- 
ular, and when the waists are trimmed with big chiffon 
fichus are extremely becoming. A narrow-stripe gown has 
the skirt trimmed with bands of black velvet ribbon put on 
in points. The waist has a Marie Antoinette fichu edged 
with Valenciennes lace ruffles, and caught up on one 
shoulder with a black velvet bow, while the ends of the 
fichu are left to fall at full length down on to the skirt. 
A belt of black velvet ribbon has long ends which are 
trimmed with jet fringe. Another black and white silk, 
this with broader stripe, has no trimming on the skirt, 
and the waist is trimmed with ruffles edged with black 
velvet ribbon, put on to form a bertha. A pointed belt 
of black velvet is fastened with rhinestone or steel buckles. 

For morning wear the black and white striped dimi- 
ties, enlivened with bright collars and sashes, have a dis- 
tinctively smart look that insures their popularity. One 
model has a flounced skirt and a very full waist, well 
drawn in at the belt. The sleeves are shirred, and have 
three ruffles at the top. Belt and collar are of red velvet, 
and the gown, while not expensive, has all the effect of a 
silk, 

A black and white striped grenadine is made with the 
rews of cording on the hips—three deep cords, from which 
the skirt hangs plain. The waist is full, and the fronts 
open to show a white lace jabot. Rows of cording in a 
puff at the top of the sleeve are put over narrow cords, A 
collar of pale blue moiré ribbon, with belt and sash ends 
of the same, the ends trimmed around with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace, look particularly well against the black and 
white. 

For light mourning wear the Wack and white gowns 
are made up more simply, and in the material itself the 
black stripes are more conspicuous than the white, while 
in the others the white seeleanhiaanee. Lace is allowable 
for trimming either the black or the white, and the nar- 
rower is preferred to the wider. 

White evening gowns of last winter can be remodelled 
this summer to be very satisfactory under the present 
rules of fashion. A white satin brocade that was well 
cut, but had lost its freshness, was sent to be made over, 
and came back from the dressmaker’s looking quite like 
new. Skirt and waist were covered with sheer white 
Brussels net, put on to hang loose and full. Over this was 
black figured net, the skirt having three flounces, the waist 
covered with the net laid in pleats. A sash of black satin 
with narrow belt fastened with a rhinestone buckle finished 
the waist, which was cut low, and had ruffles of black and 
white lace around the shoulders, fastened at regular inter- 
vals with black velvet rosettes and tiny rhinesione buckles. 


TAFFETA SILKS AND GRENADINES. 


Taffeta silks of last year that were not too defaced to 
do duty in the late spring and early summer are now 
being utilized as trimmings for the flowered grenadines, 
A well cut and fitted silk costume can be used as a lining 
most satisfactorily, and even an amateur dressmaker will 
find it possible to drape over it the grenadine or net; a 
flowered taffeta covered with black grenadine, or a check 
empace: shows to great advantage. Theskirt has number- 
ess small ruffles, each edged with narrow black satin rib- 
bon; the waist has ruffles to match put on across the front 
of the waist, which is full and hangs down over the belt. 
The back of the waist is plain, but has some little fulness 
which is pulled down under the sash. The sleeves are 
shirred, and between the shirrings are bands of the ribbon. 
A belt and broad sash are of black sutin sash ribbon, and 
the collar is of the same, with a high ruche at the back of 
white lace. 

A bright blue and white taffeta forms the foundation 
for a flowered black grenadine made in much the same 
style, but with sash and collar of blue instead of black 
satin. All these grenadine skirts are quite separate from 
the lining. 

GRAY GOWNS. 


Light gray gowns are considered extremely smart, and 
are worn not only by young girls, but by married women. 
The favorite and most becoming shade is a light pearl 
gray, which, relieved by trimmings of white, has none of 
the trying qualities of the stone or purple gray. Canvas 
and étamine, poplin, gauze, mousseline de soie, and sev- 
eral other thin materials are used. In a coarse canvas 
an exceedingly smart gown is made up over white taffeta 
silk. The skirt is tucked over the hips in five rows of 
tucks, and the lower part of the waist is also tucked; the 
upper part is a yoke of yellow guipure lace, which extends 
over the puffed sleeves in epaulettes. There are also deep 
cuffs of the same lace. z high collar with white lace 
ruche and a lace-trimmed white sash help to lighten the 
effect of the gray, and make the gown more than ever 
becoming. 

Another charming gray gown is of net, tucked from 
waist to hem, and with a long white lace scarf, which is 

ut on the waist, crossing over the bust, and the ends fall- 

ng down on the back of the skirt; the front of the waist 
is filled in with tucked lace-edged chiffon, white, and is 
exceedingly soft and becoming in effect. 

A pale gray cashmere is made with skirt trimmed with 
bias folds of black and yellow satin. A yoke of yellow 
velvet shows above the double-breasted blouse front, 
which is trimmed with an appliqué pattern of black and 
satin folds. On the yellow velvet yoke is white 

ace appliqué. 








ON A GERMAN HOUSE-BOAT. 


MAGINE a broad flat-bottomed boat a hundred feet 
with a house upon it! In the bow is a good 

ized saloon or sitting-room, with ten windows—five on 
each side ind a door, half glass, leading to an awning* 
shaded deck. From the saloon one looks down a corridor, 
| so narrow that one almost expects to see nine 

pins at the far end. The cabins are on each side. In the 


il 


stern are a pantry and a tiny kitchen. One cabin is de 

ted to clothes, hanging on hooks and lying folded on 
the unused berths; in another is a large bath-tub, utilized 
only as a place in which to store wine and soda-water 
bottles lhe clear river-water on all sides is so enticing 


s that tubs are not wanted 
The river Havel is full of lovely surprises. It widens 
out into quiet lakes fringed with rushes, where water- 
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birds chirp and whistle, build their nests, and rear their 
young. The shore is thickly wooded with alders, white 
birches, limes, and towering fir-trees, whose sombre crowns 
even the sunlight can scarcely brighten, though it reddens 
their slender boles till at sunset they gleam like copper. 
The acacias are in full bloom at this season. Their pure 
white blossoms hang high out of reach, and fling such a 
wealth of fragrance on the air that one thinks of the 
lemon and orange groves of the South. Flat sandy Bran- 
denburg has no lovelier spot than the country surrounding 
Potsdam. The neighborhood is full of palaces—Babels- 
berg, beloved by the old Emperor; the Marble Palace, 
where William IIL. lived as Crown-Prince; Sans Souci, on 
which Frederick the Great lavished so much care and 
treasure; the New Palace, which the same Frederick 
built to prove that the Seven Years’ War had not ex- 
hausted his resources; the house on the Pfauen Insel 
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(Peacock Island), which Queen Louise loved; and Glic- 
nické, now inhabited by Prince Leopold, the cousin of the 
Emperor, who married the Emperor's sister. 

ear all these interesting dwellings, on a lakelike ex- 
panse in the midst of the charming say say woods, floats 
the anchored boat-house, swinging in the breeze, until to 
the inhabitants it seems as if she had left ber moorings 
and had started on a voyage of exploration. The quiet is 
broken only by the singing of birds, and the persistent” 
croak of the frogs which hide in the rushes. They cluck 
like hens, and their voices are so strong that it seems as if 
they were near enough to board the boat. Sometimes we 
hear the hammer of the boat-builder on shore, or the 
clanging bells of the small steamers which ply between us 
and Potsdam, their course being so far from our waters 
that they do not vex our peace. There is a strange mix- 
ture of savage life and civilization. Within a few hun- 
dred yards is a restaurant, hidden amongst the trees. Two 
years ago it was a forlorn down-at-heel affair, not great- 
ty patronized. A few bedraggled cocks and hens pecked 
and scratched in the dust, familiarly rubbing themselves 
against the feet of coffee and beer drinkers who sat out-of- 
doors at small tables. There was a sadness about the 
place suggesting impecuniosity and bad management. 

Now all is changed. A brisk, rosy, stout host, with a 
wife who exactly matches him, has taken the house in 
hand. It shines with fresh paint. There is a new build- 
ing, a kind of annex, in which are pleasant rooms to be 
had. Fow!ls of all kind live happily in their own quarters, 
and leave visitors’ legs alone. The little tables have fresh 
covers. Even the head waiter has brightened and im- 
proved with the fortunes of the house. Here then is a 
guarantee against starvation. The restaurant supplies 
the house-boat with butter and milk regularly. This is 
placed at the landing, and we row ashore in the dingy 
or paddle in an American canoe and fetch it. About 
equidistant is a pretty villa, built in the Austrian style— 
white stucco below, brown wood above—and from the 
well in the back garden, where the standard roses are be- 
ginning to bloom, comes icy-cold iron-charged water for 
drinking purposes. (For festive occasions, when visitors 
from town honor our floating home, we have recourse to 
the long-necked bottles in the bath-tub!) There is another 
villa, more pretentious—and rather too near us, one thinks, 
at bathing-time. It belongs to a rich Berlin perfumer. 
The owner may see interesting sights, merely by looking 
out of the window. For those who do not swim there are 
steps, ending in a platform under water, attached to the 
starboard side of the boat. On the float, where the boats 
land their living freight, are carried on many absorbing 
occupations. It is there that the father of the family 
stands, grasping firmly a stout rope, on the end of which 
is a panting, struggling child learning to swim. There 
the materfamilias hesitates before testing the slimy steps 
of the bathing-place; and there the useful daughters of 
the house (boat) rinse out plates and cups which do not 
require to be washed in boiling water. The living-room 
is furnished in a primitive manner. Empty chests are 
placed along one side, and covered with spare mattresses, 
which in turn dre disguised with various odds and ends 
of picturesque stuffs—ex curtains and table covers, may- 
be—and when cushions are added the improvised couch 
looks (if it does not feel) luxurious. Two of the corners 
of the room are occupied by trunks, also covered with silk 
and Madras muslin. Rugs of price from the Orient give 
a homelike aspect to the painted floor 

The tiny kitchen (there is just room to stand between 
the shelves and the range) is presided over by a German 
maiden, a native of Potsdam, who receives twenty-five 
cents a day in return for her multifarious services. She 
is new to the business of living a/ fresco. She has a startled 
expression on her pleasant face; the family appears to her 
more or less mad: the effect no doubt of cold bathing, 
and sleeping with open windows—two habits which ter 
rify the ordinary German mind even in thought. 

A friendly fisherman comes every second day and brings 
fish, still living—eels and small pike, the former almost 
immortal; and even when they are dead they jump and 
quiver, until the frying-pan finally drowns their activity 
in sputtering grease. The fisherman also brings vegeta 
bles—onions, young carrots, baby - radishes of exquisite 
flavor, a mass of lettuce, and two cucumbers—all for fifty 
cents. , 

There is an enterprising grocer in Potsdam (six miles 
away) who sends twice a week all that is ordered the day 
before. The local washer-woman lives but a stone’s-throw 
from the boat. Thus the machinery of life is complete. 
The life itself no doubt seems idle and monotonous to 
those who do not live it, but only look on. But it is not 
so. Leisure moments are rare. One is always dusting 
or scrubbing, putting up flags or taking them down, rowing 
ashore for milk or eggs or rolls or drinking water, swim- 
ming or bathing, reading or writing or sewing, teaching 
the young idea how to do all these things. At sunset the 
flat top of the house makes a delightful place for a prom- 
enade; and, oh, the plash and lap of the water, the leap- 
ing fish, the vocal frogs, the far cries of wild water-fowls! 
The air floats through the open doors and windows laden 
with fresh sweet odors. One sleeps nine or ten hours, 
undisturbed by the hardness of the bed, and the morning 
coffee finds one ready for another charming, wholesome, 
peaceful day. To one who has never lived the life it is 
difficult to bring home to the imagination the charm of 
its simple routine, its ever-recurring and unpretending 
pleasures. Nor would it appeal to all tastes, with its 
utter absence of the pomp of civilization. 

I wish the perspiring toiling thousands in the dusty 
crowded London we have just left could go (in spirit, or 
else two or three at a time) down a certain canal here. 
It is just wide enough for two boats to pass each other. 
The trees, chiefly alder, are rooted under the water, and 
the boughs drop over the sides. All along the brink grow 
yellow irises and beautiful bell-like flowers, mauve and 
white. The fields are full of splendid red sorrel, buiter- 
cups, ragged-robin, and corn-flowers. The reeds are tall 
and tasselled. The canal leads into a lake, broad, placid, 
clear, and pure, surrounded by forests belonging to the 
crown. The fish flourish undisturbed in these quiet wa- 
ters, and the woods team with e. From the great 
thickets of pine comes the loud metallic note of the 
cuckoo. When one floats on that, lake, with the lovely 
watery path to it fresh in one’s mind, sorrow recedes far 
into the background of life; unpaid bills, social worries, 
taxes, poverty, death itself, cease to claim attention. It 
is better to be there than to pay ten guineas to see the 
Jubilee. E. E. B. 
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LINEN GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 612. 


Y RASS linen, which was fashionable last season, is 

J again in style this summer, and is made up in many 
different designs. One pretty gown is lined with red 
taffeta, which is particularly effective under the linen. 
The blouse front of the waist is made of embroidered grass 
cloth, while the rest of the gown is of the plain. There 
is a guimpe effect, and a bertha, and the sleeves are of the 
new pattern with high wide puff on the shoulder, and the 
lower part shirred to the wrist 

W bite duck suits are also again in favor, and while they 
are not markedly unlike those of last year, there are some 
points of difference. The skirts fit more closely, do not 
flare so much; the jackets are higher in the neck, and 
shorter, and of course the sleeves are small. 

In linen crash a jacket and skirt are especially becoming 
in cut for stout women. The jacket has strapped seams at 
the back, fancy revers trimmed with small crash-covered 
buttons, and between the buttons are small frogs of gray 
linen cord. The skirt is quite plain. 

An exceedingly smart suit of crash is made with Eton 
jecket fitted into the figure and coming below the waist 
line in front; the collar rolls very low, and all the lines 
are vertical in effect. 

A flax-colored crash suit has a skirt trimmed with rows 
of ‘braid. which are put on in clusters. The jacket is 
round, and slashed back and front, and is trimmed with 
braid to match the skirt. With this suit a colored silk 
shirt-waist is worn 

An embroidered linen costume with polka-dots of red 
has no trimming on the skirt, but the jacket has rows of 
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red soutache braid. At the back the jacket is slashed in 
a slight curve and shows the belt. An accordion-pleated 
red silk waist or front is worn with this gown, with waved 
tabs in the collar-band, and the belt and pouch are of red 
Russia leather. 





‘ WIMMING in a heavy surf is one of the most fatiguing 
physical performances that can be attempted. Men 
who are expert at all water exercises, and who are athletic 
and muscular in build, are obliged to put forth their best 
efforts to cope successfully with the great waves which 
surge in upon many of our sea beaches, and it is not to be 
wondered at that women generally find the task an im- 
possible one. For this reason women who enjoy swim- 
ming usually prefer still-water bathing, where they may 
practise the art in comfort. But at a large number of the 
sea-side resorts this cannot be obtained, and the visitors 
must content themselves with the surf. There are a few 
women who, by reason of exceptional strength and long 
practice, are able to battle with the waves until they get 
= beyond the ‘‘ break” line. Once there the work is 
vasier, though by no means deprived of all difficulty and 
a: inger. At most of the beaches which are much visited 
there is a line of barrels or buoys anchored a certain dis- 
tance off shore. Beyond these it is not permitted to the 
bather to go, and men and life-boats are at hand to enforce 
this rule and to rescue any person who may have become 
exhausted. Life-lines, of course, are also provided, lead- 
ing from the shore to the line of buoys 

Ifa woman is ambitious to swim in the surf, she would 
better be satisfied to attain that end gradually. (This, 
by-the-way, is taking for granted that she is ‘alre ady a 
good still-water swimmer, for a rough sea is not the p lace 
in which to learn conveniently the first principles of the 
exercise.) It is better, then, for the first two or three days, 
merely to accustom one’s self to enduring the merciless 
pounding of the waves; to make little swimming trials 
when there is a brief lull in the surf, and to learn to face 
the breakers fearlessly and plunge into them head-first as 
they approach. For this is what must be done when one 
starts to swim out towards the buoy-line. 

The only way to manage it is to stand in the water a lit- 
tle way out, facing the open sea. Watch the approaching 

comber,” and dive into it resolutely just as the foam 
begins to curl along its edge, indicating that it is about to 
break. Once through this wave you will barely have 
time to shake the water out of your eyes and take breath 
before a second one is upon you. This must be met in 
the same way, and perhaps a third one. Two or three are 
usually all you will have to stand, because by the time 
these have broken over your head your strokes will have 
carried you beyond the point where the waves break. 
After that you will rise on the swell and ride the waves 
like a feather; but it is necessary to remember to swim 
with the head and shoulders as high as possible, to avoid 
swallowing water when the crests of the incoming waves 
meet you. This is contrary to the best principles of still- 

water swimming, and those who have been accustomed to 
swimming low, with just the nostrils above the water, will 
perhaps find it hard at first to change their habit. Com- 
ing in is easier, because one is borne along by the rush 
of the sea; but when well inshore one is likely to be sub- 
merged once or twice by a breaking “ comber.” 

It does not seem very practicable to me to try to swim 
out along the life-line. If one attempts to hold to this 
she has only one arm with which to push forward, and 
every bit of power she can use is necessary to force her 
progress. Then, if an exceptionally fierce wave hurls her 
backward, she is likely to be thrown hard against the 
rope, and will probably receive a more or less severe 
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cutting and scraping from it. Trying to maintain one’s 
hold upon the line is very hard upon the hand, too, and 
the friction, when one is rapidly driven by the water, will 
take the skin off one’s palm and fingers in a remarkably 
short time. Inno other way than by actually entering and 
fighting with it can the tremendous power of the surf be 
appreciated. Then one can understand how it destroys 
solid buildings as if they were card houses, and why even 
the stanchly constructed life-boais cannot be launched at 
all on a particularly rough day. 


Women who are invited to go sailing, especially when 
the boat is small and likely to become rather wet from 
the splashing of the spray, should certainly make a point 
of wearing old clothes, or those of some material that will 
not be iujured by water. Nothing is more annoying for 
the man who is sailing than to have to worry lest a drop 
may touch the gowns of the girls he has asked to accom 
pany him. When there is a stiff breeze, and a small open 

cat-boat is beating to windward on certain tacks, it is 
alment impossible to avoid some splashing. At times the 
whole inside of the cockpit will be wet. If one does not 
care for her clothes, this sprinkling is not unpleasant, and 
on a warm day there is no danger of catching cold 

It is always better, even if a girl has no wish to assume 
the responsibility of sailing the boat, for her to make her 
self familiar with the general principles to be observed— 
to learn to steer, that she may be ready to take the tiller 
if necessary ; to understand how and when to drop or 
raise the centreboard; to help ‘‘ trim ship,” by moving as 
often as is necessary without being told each time, or even 
by shifting the sand-bags, if the skipper is occupied with 
watching his course. These and various other little 
things make the sail much easier and pleasanter for every 
one concerned, and most girls regard it as great fun to be 
allowed to help the “captain” in any way. 





Miss Beatrix Hoyt, who holds the women’s golf cham 
pionship of the United States, won at Morristown last 
October, when she was only sixteen years old, is a thorough 
believer in the value of steady practice at the game. She 
plays over the links as regularly and with as much inter 
est and zeal as if she were just learning golf, instead of 
having three years’ experience behind her and a champion 
ship medal in her possession. All last autumn, winter, 
and spring, whenever the ground was in a possible play 
ing condition, she practised on the course of the Country 
Club of Westchester, playing single matches and four- 
somes with the other members. No other woman could 
compete with her, unless favored by a handicap 

Tiis summer, as usual, Miss Hoyt is at Shinnecock 
Hills, Long Island, and spends most of her time there in 
playing over the beautiful grounds on which she learned 
the game three or four summers ago. Thus far this sea- 
son she has not taken part in any important tournaments, 
and there was much disappointment a few days ago when 
she and her sister, who were entered to play in a women’s 
match, withdrew before the game. Miss Hoyt’s style and 
power of stroke have improved materially since last year, 
although they were so good at that time as to excite gen 
eral amazement. She is an example in proof of the old 
saying that golf must be learned young to be learned 
properly—that a grown man or woman never acquires the 
same freedom and unconscious mastery of stroke which 
come naturally to the imitative powers of the boy or girl. 
Miss Hoyt, when playing, is absolutely free from nervous 
ness, seeming to pay no heed to spectators, and to have no 
thought for anything but the ball and the game 

AvELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING 


BY HELEN LEAH REED. 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICE, ON STATE BOARDS, ETC. 


4 &- New England woman's sphere of activity, while 

larger than that of the women of the South, is more 
circumscribed than the Western woman's. Few New 
England women, for example, hold public office. Massa- 
chusetts is the most liberal in placing them on State boards. 
By law there must be two women on each of the follow- 
ing boards: Trustees of the State Reform School, Prison 
Commissiovers, Factory Inspectors, Almshouses and Work 
houses. Though the law merely prescribes “ persons,” 
the Governor always appoints two women on the following 
boards: Library Commissioners, Lunacy and Charity, 
Education. The law provides also that two of the seven 
trustees of all almshouses and hospitals with women in- 
mates shall be women. Two hundred Massachusetts wo- 
men are now serving on school committees, two hundred 
and fifty as library trustees, and eighteen as (local) over- 
seers of the poor 

Women in Maine are eligible to certain State boards. 
Two are serving on the Board of Trustees for the Insane 
Hospital, two on the Board of Managers of the State Re- 
form School for Boys and the Industrial School for Girls. 
Three New Hampshire women are on the State Board of 
Charities, and one on the Board of Trustees for the State 
Industrial School. The only Vermont State board admit- 
ting women is that of Library Commissioners, which now 
hastwo. In Rhode Island there are three women on each 
of the following boards: of the State Institute for the 
Deaf and Dumb, and that of Control of the State Home 
and School. There is one woman on the State Board of 
Factory Inspectors. In Connecticut there are two women 
on the State Board of Charities, and on that of Library 
Commissioners, one each on that of Education and that 
of Education for the Blind. Women are eligible to school 
committees in all the New England States. Including 
those of Massachusetts, about five hundred now serve in 
this capacity. Women can vote for school committee in 
all these States except Rhode Island. 

This is the limit of their voting power, although the 
New England Women Suffrage Association is strongly or- 
ganized and the State branches are vigorous. Each State 
branch has formulated a bill for municipal suffrage, and 
women made special efforts this year to carry a bill for 
license suffrage through the Massachusetts Legislature. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE 

New England women believe in physical culture. Bos- 
ton is the most important centre in the United States for 
gy mnastic instruction and practice. In one private gym- 
nasium in this city about six hundred women take regular 
exercise, and there are several other gymnasiums in Boston 
and its neighborhood, each with nearly as many women in 
training. The open-air gymnasium for women and chil- 
dren maintained by the city of Boston, and Durant 
Gymnasium of the Y. W, C. A., are especially to be noted. 
The Normal School of Gymnastics, established by the 
generosity of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, and the fine school 
managed by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Harvard, attract 
many women students. From these, as well as from the 
Posse Gymnasium and from Dr. Anderson’s New Haven 
school, many women instructors go to other parts of the 
country. Massachusetts has several women’s gymnasiums 
outside of Boston, like those at Worcester and Lowell, 
supported by the Y.W.C.A. Many Rhode Island and 
Connecticut women take regular courses of physical cult- 
ure. But the three northern States offer women little 
definite physical training. Less definite though equally 
healthful out-door exercise is in vogue in these States. 


CHARITABLE AND CIVIC WORK. 


Women in New England give probably a larger financial 
support to charitable enterprises than do women in any 
other section. They are well represented on the boards of 
management of most hospitals, homes, and other institu- 
tions. In some cases they entirely support and manage 
these institutions, as, for example, at North Adams, with its 
two hospitals and training-schools managed wholly by 
women. The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children in Boston is really a montment to the efforts of 
women, and it has an able staff of women physicians. 

The House of Mercy at Pittsfield is a fine example of 
what woman's energy can accomplish. This hospital had 
the smallest of beginnings—one room, six beds, a single 
nurse, and practically no income. But the women of 
Pittsfield have been working to support it for more than 
twenty years. Now it owns buildings worth $100,000, 
is equipped in the best manner known to modern science, 
and is managed and maintained by a corporation of 300 
women. The City Hospital at Lawrence was started by 
women, and they still carry iton, Boston has a Women’s 
Charity Club, with many hundred members, pledged to 
carry on a hospital for women’s surgical cases, under the 
leadership of Miss Micah Dyer, This club in Jess than 
ten years has erected a commodious building of its own, 
and contributes about $8000 annually for the running ex- 
penses of the hospital and training-school for nurses. The 
St. Johnsbury Women's Club maintains and manages a 
home for aged women—Sunset Home. The Manchester 
Relief and Aid Society maintains a home for aged wo- 
men, and the Manchester Children’s Home is managed 
solely by women. Temporary homes and day nurseries 
for children are to be found in nearly every New England 
city, supported and managed almost wholly by women. 
Rescue societies and societies for providing work and 
other aid for destitute women are also very numerous. 
Especially notable are the Good Samaritan Society of 
Worcester, which loans articles to the sick and needy, and 
the Irrepressible Society of Providence, which furnishes 
work to the indigent as an equivalent for what it gives 
them. Massachusetts women are deeply interested in the 
Dedham Home for Discharged Women Prisoners, found- 
ed by Miss Chickering years ago. Twenty-four New 
England cities and towns have associated charities, or 
charity organization societies, and a majority both of the 
paid and the volunteer workers in all these organizations 
ure women. 

The limits of this article prevent even a glance at the 
different ways in which the thousands of women in New 


England churches of all denominations employ themselves 
in the service of the church and humanity. The active 
workers are numbered by the thousands, and through 
their home and foreign mission societies their benefactions 
extend far outside their own section. 

The women of New England are devoted to clubs. Yet, 
in noting what they are accomplishing through these or- 
ganizations, it is safe to say that they have begun to con- 
centrate their forces. Village improvement, for example, 
is one of the practical subjects now occupying them. The 
St. Johnsbury Women’s Club (formed in 1892 at the sug- 
gestion of the Board of Trade) has done much to beautify 
the town, especially in the neighborhood of the station. 
The women of Morrisville, Brandon, and Lyndonville are 
working in the same direction. Although the Village 
Improvement Association of Amherst (Massacbusetts) is 
composed of men, all its attempts are ably seconded by 
women. The famous Laurel Hill Association of Stock- 
bridge is made up of men and women; it was a woman 
(Miss Hopkins) who started it, nearly fifty years ago. The 
—" Improvement Committee of the Newton Federation 
of Clubs is creating a public sentiment in favor of pre- 
serving and planting trees. Its Municipal Committee 
succeeded in having a cover put on the patrol-wagon, it 
has improved the facilities for cleanliness in the station- 
houses, and it has had a matron-on-call appointed at West 
Newton. The women of the Springfield Club, in connec- 
tion with the City Improvement Society, have been trying 
to put an end to the habit of expectorating on sidewalks. 
Worcester has a large civic club, whose board of managers 
is composed of delegates from such other clubs as have 
been received into membership. Though made up of men 
and women, this club was formed through the efforts of the 
Woman’sClub. In Boston an effort is making toestablish a 
Women’s Health Protective Association, similar to those in 
Brooklyn and New York. The women of Hartford and 
Portland maintain large and flourishing civic clubs. The 
Boston Political Class, established in 1884 under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, always hasa full membership 
and a long waiting list. It is the pioneer class for the study 
of parliamentary drill and current events, and has served 
asa model for many similar classes in New England. The 
Boston Business League is a branch of an organization 
started by a Western woman at the time of the World’s 
Fair. Winthrop, Salem, Portland, and Danvers now have 
similar branches, and a great many women are taking an 
active interest in learning the practical details of business. 
Their aim is to understand how to manage their own af- 
fairs, so that they may not be entirely at the mercy of the 
men of business. The women of Massachusetts are show 
ing their knowledge of business in the plans which they 
are making for a woman’s club-house to be built in Bos- 
ton. Women thus far have attended to all the details of 
this enterprise, and all its legal business has been in the 
hands of a woman lawyer. 


DOMESTIC AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 


New England women, with all their interest in literary 
and educational matters, by no means neglect the domes- 
tic side. As individuals they maintain the early reputa- 
tion of the New England housewife, and in organizations 
they are making a careful study of domestic science and 
household economics. The New England Kitchen, still 
carried on by a group of Boston women, is a practical ex- 
ample of what science can do for the homely art of cook- 
ing. The latest work undertaken by the ladies in charge 
of this kitchen is that of supplying wholesome luncheons 
to the boys and girls in certain public schools Five-cent 
and ten-cent luncheons are provided daily te 1600 chil- 
dren, who otherwise would stay their hunger with the 
indigestible confections of some neighboring pastry-shop. 
New England women are making constant efforts to in- 
troduce cooking into the public schools, sometimes through 
one organization, sometimes through another. Boston 
had the first public-school kitchen in America, and the 
generosity of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw was largely instrumen- 
tal in having cooking made part of the public-school cur- 
riculum. In Providence the same work was accomplished 
by the ladies of the Domestic Training Association. 
Cooking was introduced into the public schools of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, through the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and women were instrumental in 
introducing the same branch into the Concord public 
schools. The women of Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
through various organizations, are showing an interest in 
scientific cooking, and in Vermont good work is accom- 
plished in this direction by means of the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes. Several groups of women in New England are 
turning their attention to the ever-urgent servant problem. 
The belief is spreading that almost the only solution lies 
in establishing well-equipped training-schools. The mem- 
bers of the Boston Young Women’s Christian Association 
for many years have maintained an admirable free Train- 
ing-School for Domestics. The graduates from its six 
months’ course are always in great demand, and its only 
defect is that limited quarters prevent its having more 
than a score of students at a time. The Women’s Educa. 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston intends to open next 
year a similar school on a larger scale, and in the mean 
while has organized a Domestic Reform League to bring 
about better relations between employers and employees. 
The Boston branch of the Collegiate Alumne is also 
making a special study of the problems of domestic 
service, and many individuals in the other New England 
States have begun special investigations along the same 
lines. The Boston Normal School of Household Arts, 
the Boston Cooking-School, the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association School of Domestic Selene, are 
schools maintained by women to train women teachers of 
the domestic arts and sciences. The Newton Women’s 
Club has a Household Economics Committee, which lately 
arranged a course of six demonstration lessons for the 
cooks of Newton. Other lectures lately given under the 
auspices of this committee have touched on ‘‘ Household 
Applications of Bacteriology,” ‘“‘ Relations of Mistress and 
Maid,” and ‘‘ Co-operative Housekeeping.” Many other 
women’s clubs in New England are engaged in promoting 
an interest in similar subjects. 

Among individual workers in sanitary science, Mrs. 
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Ellen H. Richards has pg tee the lead. Many years 
ago she started the Home Sanitary Club of fourteen col- 
lege. graduates. This club has published a manual on 
sanitation, and its members are experts in this subject. 
An investigation of the sanitary conditions of Boston 
school-houses, made last year by the Boston A.C. A., was 
greatly aided by the knowledge offered by these women 
experts. Mrs. T. F. Plunkett, of Pittsfield, has been very 
active in sanitary work since 1872, and Miss Emily Mor- 

an, of Hartford, takes a special interest in Board of 
lealth work. 


CLUBS AND FEDERATIONS. 


I have shown that the club women of New England are 
practical. It is well that this is so, when one considers 
their numbers and their large membership. The State 
Federation of Massachusetts includes 93 clubs; that of 
Maine, 85 clubs; of New Hampshire, 32 clubs; of Rhode 
Island, 12 clubs. Connecticut, with a large number of 
clubs, as yet has no State federation; and in the other 
States there are many clubs outside the federations. There 
is hardly a Massachusetts city without its large depart- 
mental club. The New England Women’s Club, like So- 
rosis, now nearly thirty years old, was the pioneer. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe is still president, and every season it 
carries out a fine literary and educational programme. 
Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, is a model department club. 
Under the presidency of Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, in 1894, it 
made a Domestic Science Exhibit, the first of its kind. 
The Heptorean of Somerville; Middlesex of Lowell; the 
women's clubs of Springfield, Lawrence, and Amherst— 
all accomplish much fine work through their various de- 
partments. The women of Newton have federated their 
many clubs on a basis ‘ neither sectarian nor partisan, 
but hospitable to all thought affecting the welfare of the 
city oad te interests of humanity.” Maine club women 
are especially anxious to improve the condition of the 
schools. In Bangor they are working to establish free 
kindergartens. Portland has an effective organization in 
its federation of clubs. New Hampshire club women, 
devoting themselves to study and general improvement, 
pay less attention than some others to educational and 
municipal reform. In Vermont, at the last meeting of the 
federation, there was a paper and discussion on ‘‘ What 
can Club Women do for Vermont Schools?” The Rut- 
land ** Friends in Council,” and ‘The Fortnightly,” both 
under the presidency of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, are fine or- 
ganizations. The subjects discussed by Rhode Island club 
women range from psychology to household economics. 
The Rhode Island Women’s Club of Providence has 250 
members, and the Woonsocket ‘‘ Fortnightly ” is large and 
flourishing. Connecticut women, though rather conser 
vative, support many clubs. The Waterbury (depart- 
mental) Club has lately discussed ‘* Shall Women take an 
Active Interest in Municipal Reform?’ and the New 
Britain Club devotes itself exclusively to the study of mu- 
nicipal government and civics. 

The so-called working-girls’ clubs absorb the interest of 
many women in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. There are few of these clubs in the other three 
New England States. They open avenues of culture that 
would otherwise be closed to busy workers. The Friend- 
ly League of Waterbury has a board of government made 
up of the leading women of that city. It owns property 
valued at $20,000, and its classes are taught by a large 
corps of volunteers. The United Workers of Hartford, 
the Young Women’s Guild of Springfield, the Teckos- 
noon Club of Woonsocket, the John Boyle O'Reilly Read- 
ing Circle, and the Shawmut Club of Boston, bear strong 
witness to the interest which New England women of 
leisure take in their busier sisters. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNIONS, CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


Many New England women are interested in the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Unions, now established 
in seven New England cities. Their work, like that of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, takes a differ- 
ent aspect according to the needs of the community in 
which it is placed. A Woman's Exchange is an impor- 
tant feature of the Boston Union. I have spoken of some 
of the important undertakings of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of New England. In Boston the 
Young Travellers’ Aid Department accomplishes great 
good in meeting friendless girls, at boat-landing or sta- 
tion, who come as strangers to the city in search of work. 
Thousands of New England women belong to the W. C. 
T. U., and help it in carrying along forty different lines 
of work in this section of the country. They are ardent 
supporters of the license-suffrage bills, or cigarette leagues, 
and of many other moral reforms. It is to be remembered 
that the movement for scientific temperance instruction 
was started in Massachusetts. The Ladies’ Aid Associa. 
tion of the Soldiers’ Home, and the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, are strong organ- 
izations, counting their members by the thousand. he 
so-called patriotic societies have many women members 
in New England. Thus far their scope has been some- 
what undefined, but they have put up a number of tab- 
lets to mark historic sites, and have erected two cairns in 
memory of historic women. The Floral Emblem Society 
has a large membership. It was organized “ to promote 
patriotism, loyalty to our State, and expression of the 
same by a floral emblem which shall be characteristic.” 
One of its definite efforts is to bring about a more rational 
manner of celebrating Independence day. 

The women of western Massachusetts have a historical 
society now, with a membership of 300. It is called the 
Fort Massachusetts Historical Society, and aims to pre- 
serve the site of old Fort Massachusetts and develop a mu- 
seum of historical relics and objects of value and interest 

New England women are original in many of their en 
terprises. The Ladies’ Physiological Institute, for ex- 
ample, founded nearly fifty years ago, claims to be the 
first organization of women formed in this country out- 
side of the churches. It still maintains a library and 
lectures on hygiene and kindred subjects. One of the 
most original and recent of organizations, the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association, with headquarters in Boston, has 
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its largest membership in New England. The women 
composing it aim to help each other by contributing their 
kuowledge to inquirers wishing to know about simple 
and inexpensive methods of travel, particularly in Europe. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


The New-Englanders who make up the Ladies’ Com- 
mission on Sunday-Schools benefit incalculably mothers 
and teachers, all over the country, seeking to learn what 
books to advise their children to read. Every year this 
commission examines the season’s new issues of juvenile 
books, and an idea of the magnitude of its work is 
gained from that last year—only seventy-six volumes were 
approved out of 242 examined. A volunteer committee 
of ladies undertakes to examine all the fiction intended 
for the Boston Public Library, and the librarian usually 
accepts their judgments. A great many New England 
women are correspondents in the society founded by Miss 
Ticknor to encourage study at home, whose work, how- 
ever, is now to be brought toa close. No group of women 
has done more, perhaps, to raise the standard of women’s 
education than the two or three hundred composing the 
Women’s Education Association of Boston. Its efforts 
opened the Harvard examinations for women, and it also 
led the way for the admission of women to the Massa- 
chusetis Institute of Technology. The Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Holl, the faetructive District Nurses’ 
Association, the Diet Kitchen, and the Boston Cooking- 
School are among its offshoots. The ladies composing 
it are at present deeply interested in the manual training 
of deaf children, in providing European fellowships for 
women graduates of American colleges, and in improv- 
ing the condition of tlie public schools. They also send 
travelling libraries to certain places unprovided with 
books. hew England women, indeed, take great interest 
in the free-library movement. Not only are mauy of the 
librarians women, but many of the libraries owe their 
existence to the efforts of women. A notable instance is 
the Women’s Library Association of Rutland, Vermont, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Dorr. In 1886 sixty women 
started a library in this town, with little more foundation 
than faith and energy. In the present year they have a 
library of 10,000 volumes, with the remarkable annual 
circulation of 60,000 volumes. 

New England women have been the projectors and 
chief workers in many of the leading philanthropic and 
educational enterprises afterwards carried on by men. 
The Rhode Island School of Design, for example, was 
started by a committee of women; and sewing and cook- 
ing, whenever introduced into the public school, have had 
the entering wedge put in for them by the exertions of 
women. The Townsend Industrial School of Newport 
owes its existence to the generosity of Miss Townsend and 
Miss Wormeley. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw in ten years spent 
$350,000 in free kindergartens, which were finally taken 
in charge by the Public-school Committee of Boston. 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway also spent a fortune on various in- 
dustrial enterprises. New England women give large 
sums to high-schools, academies, and turn-halls, as well as 
to libraries. Their gifts to colleges are of great magni- 
tude. The women college graduates of New England are 
active in more than one direction. Ihave spoken of their 
practical sanitary work in Boston, and their interest in 
sanitary science. The Rhode Island Branch of the A.C.A. 
is making a special study of the public school. Many 
graduates are interested in college-settlement work, and 
child study is receiving much attention from others. 
Boston has a large and prosperous club of college wo- 
men, the aims of which are social rather than literary. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS LIFE. 


When we look at the business occupations of women, 
we find few professions, trades, or branches of business in 
which New England women are not engaged. There are 
over four hundred women physicians in active practice, 
of whom more than one-third are of the regular school, 
nearly one-third homeeopathists, while the remainder be- 
long to eclectic or less clearly defined schools. About 
three-fourths (or over three hundred) practise in Massa 
chusetts, while the women physicians of Vermont are hard- 
ly half a score. Among the various specialists are to be 
found surgeons, dentists, oculists, throat and ear doctors, 
dermatologists, and chiropodists. Women ministers are 
less numerous. There are hardly twenty-five in all New 
England, divided among five denominations. Women are 
admitted to the bar in Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. Of the fifty women now in 
active practice at the bar in the United States, New 
England has about one-quarter, or, in other words, twelve 
or fifteen, and of these the largest proportion is in 
Massachusetts. It is not necessary to repeat the well- 
known fact that New England women teachers outnum- 
ber men in the same profession. It is worth noting, 
however, that in all the New England States they are 
gaining ground as school superintendents. In Maine, 
for example, there are now 36 where five or six years 
ago there was not one. They hold positions of trust 
and importance, such as that of assistant city treasurer, 
clerks in State offices, and town clerks. In fact, more than 
2000 women are employed in city, State, and national of- 
fices. They are not only employed very largely as assist- 
ants in libraries, but not a few New England women are 
head librarians in important libraries. As shareholders in 
building and loan associations they are about half as nu- 
merous as the men. They enter into business partnerships 
with men. In Massachusetts, for example, of every 16 
partners one is a woman. They are stockholders in all 
kinds of corporations, and there are few occupations in 
which men engage which they hesitate to enter. In a re- 
cent labor report of Maine 155 different occupations are 
put down as open to women, They are manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, undertakers; they are employed on steam- 
boats, manage express companies; they are stock-brokers, 
farmers, and labor contractors. Indeed, it would be easier 
to say what they are not rather than what they are. The 
New England Women’s Press Association has more than 
150 active and associate members, and many of these jour- 
nalists are editors in important position. In addition to 
the large number of women teaching the various branches 
of music or playing in orchestras, New England has sev- 
eral women composers of distinction, such as Mrs. Beach, 
Miss Lang, and Mrs. Rogers. In literature her women 
writers hold their own, when among them are included 
such names as Mary E. Wilkins, Katharine P. Wormeley, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Maria Louise Pool, Margaret 
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Deland, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. J.C. R. Dorr, Mrs, J. T. 
Fields, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Abba Goold Woolson, and a host of younger 
writers. The women artists of New England are numer- 
ous, and many of them take high rank. One need only 
mention Anne Whitney, the sculptor, Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man, Mrs. J. M. Sears, Miss Silsbee, Miss Conant, Miss 
Townsend, Mrs. Jenks, to realize that the full list would 
be a long one. 

Yet when all is said, in this day when geographical lines 
mean so much less than formerly, does the New England 
woman differ so very greatly from her sister in other parts 
of the country? 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on front page and page 608. 


p= by Beer is a most fascinating gown, shown 
on the front page, of mousseline de soie in mauve 
woven on white, and trimmed with pale blue mousseline 
and lace ruffles. Two large rhinestone buttons are on the 
front of the waist. The hat, from Madame Carlier, is of 
white rice straw with crown of écru straw, and trimmed 
with three white feathers, a Louis XV. buckle, aud a band 
of black velvet. The parasol matches the gown, being 
of mousseline de soie also. 

Cashmere gowns are extremely fashionable for the cool 
days. From Ernest Raudnitz a gown of brown cashmere 
is particularly noticeable for its double skirt; the upper 
skirt is draped to fall in four points—one in front, one iu 
the back, and one at either side. The waist is very grace- 
ful in its draping, and has a deep lace yoke, trimmed with 
bands of velvet put on in points. A bertha of gauze the 
color of the gown extends over the sleeves, which have 
a short high puff, and are quite tight-fitting. 

The hat worn with this gown is of snuff-brown straw, 
trimmed with feathers and roses. 





"TOO few residents of New York city know of the at- 

tractions of Van Cortlandt Park. The park itself is 
a delightful breathing-spot for those obliged to pass the 
summer in town, but it possesses a feature different from 
that offered by any other park, in the historic Van Cort- 
landt Mansion-House, recently fitted up as a museum and 
opened to the public under the custody of the Colonial 
Dames of this State. This old house, built in 1748 by 
Frederick Van Cortlandt, is in perfect preservation, and its 
thick walls, pierced with loop-holes for Indian-fighting, 
its massive beams, old tiled fireplaces, and broad stairway, 
make an interesting study even without the historical as- 
sociations which connect with it the names of General 
Washington, Rochambeau, and other heroes of the Revo- 
lution. The mansion has been restored, so far as neces- 
sary, and furnished with many interesting old pieces, 
including the bed in which Washington slept, and other 
relics of Colonial times. There is also a fair-sized collec- 
tion of Indian and Revolutionary relics, old MSS., books, 
and autograph letters. 


Miss Addams of Hull House, Chicago, issues for sum- 
mer use a recreation guide intended for those too poor to 
leave town for a long summer vacation. The object of 
the pamphlet is to show poor families and workers where 
they can go in the vicinity of the city and find fresh air 
and unrestricted freedom fora day’s outing. The price 
of each trip is given, the trips including excursions around 
the Lake Front into the country, as well as the most desir- 
able suburban street-car routes. 

Such a guide would be eminently desirable for New 
York. There are numberless trips by water and land un- 
known to poor toilers, who might, if directed, be able to 
take them. Staten Island, Bay Ridge, Bronx Park, and 
Fort Lee are all accessible,and require an outlay of no 
more than twenty cents for the round trip; but how few 
among the city-bound population of workers know of 
these pleasures within reach? 


The Brooklyn Art Guild, formed largely of young wo- 
men urt students, has started an interesting out-door class, 
which is utilizing the fine sketching material in the neigh- 
borhood of Brooklyn. Instead of carrying their painting 
materials back and forth each day, a proceeding which is 
a fearful drawback to the delights of landscape-paintin 
near the city, the members have found a picturesque old 
house at Kings Highway, where they have been able to 
obtain a room for these belongings. Keeping this place 
as headquarters, they may go off in any direction for 
work. Outsiders may join on the payment of a small 
sum. There is no instructor, but all members have studied 
more or less and work systematically each day, as they 
would in the art schools. 


The wife of the Corean minister is well educated in 
her own language, and is a student of the Chinese clas- 
sics. She does not understand English, but is about to 
commence the study. She is called a very good house- 
wife by her people, and is considered an excellent seam- 
stress, taking pleasure in doing much of the family sew- 
ing. Her manner of dress would Jead one to regard her 
as being quite stout, but this appearance is owing to the 
number of skirts which her caste demands. In Corea a 
woman of ordinary birth wears one skirt to her gown, and 
a plane higher allows of two thicknesses, and so on. 


The Ladies’ Health Protective Association of New York 
has been obliged to appeal for aid to those interested in 
its wide work. Since its organization it has accomplished 
the removal of waste and dirt in the city streets, earning 
for New York the reputation of being the cleanest city in 
the world. Its reforms extend to all nuisances which are 
a menace to health, and it instigates sanitary care of schools, 
street cars, and public buildings, although it has not as 
yet persuaded men to refrain from spitting on the steps of 
elevated roads and the floors of cars. Its good work 
should not be crippled by lack of funds. 
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Miss Juliette Atkinson, the champion woman tennis- 
player of this country, is not satisfied with this side of 
her career, but during the winter months, when tennis is 
not feasible, devotes herself to work in the theatrical pro- 
fession. Miss Atkinson appeared in this city last season 
in a minor part in comic opera, and cherishes the idea of 
winning a higher place on the stage. 


The magnificent clock that is to adorn the rotunda of 
the Congressional Library will have included in its mate- 
rials such costly stones as lapis lazuli, malachite, jade, 
aud vari-colored marbles, and will be further adorned by 
bronzes, mosaics, and enamels in gold and colors, In har- 
mony with the endeavor to have all the work in the Li- 
brary by Americans, the clock is from the design of an 
American artist, who is bringing it to completion in his 
Parisian studio. 


One of the most impressive methods of celebrating the 
Queen’s Jubilee was observed in the town of Dudley, 
where the municipal government presented to each of the 
eleven thousand children in the town schools a specially 
bound copy of the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
The bindings are red, and each copy contains a portrait 
of the Queen. 


An English woman, Miss Gertrude Longbottom, of Gir- 
ton College, Cambridge, has won from Bryn-Mawr Col- 
lege a fellowship of mathematics, tenable for one year, and 
of the value of $500. Miss Longbottom has had a brilliant 
career at Girton, last year had a place among the wranglers 
in the Cambridge mathematical tripos, and won further 
honors this year. She will probably arrive here in time 
for the opening of the college in the fall. This is the 
second time that Bryn-Mawr has bestowed a fellowship 
upon an English woman. 


Dr. Anna McFee, who has been recently appointed a 
resident physician to the Infants’ Hospital on Randalls 
Island, is Scotch by birth, and a graduate of the Toronto 
Medical College for Women. It was while she was stay- 
ing in New York after her graduation, and before going 
to Edinburgh to try for her ‘* triple degree” in the Royal 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, that she took the ex- 
amination for a vacancy in the Infants’ Hospital resident 
staff, and won.the place over ten men candidates entirely 
through the superiority of her examination papers. Dr. 
McFee will not assume her duties until the first of next 
year, and meanwhile she will go abroad, try for the “ triple 
degree” which enables its holder to practise in any part 
of the British Empire without further examination, and 
visit the children’s clinics in various European cities. 


The Longfellow Travelling Scholarship, offered by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has been won by Mr. W. H. 
Haskell, of Merrimac, Massachusetts, a young man of 
twenty-one, who will receive by it $600 a year for three 
years, to be spent in studying art in Europe. 


For the first time in the history of the George B. Sohier 
prize, offered to Harvard undergraduates and post-gradu- 
ate students, it has been worn by a Radcliffe girl, Miss 
Beulah M. Dix, vice-president of the Senior class. The 
prize is $250 for the best thesis presented by a successful 
candidate for honors in English or modern literature. 


Bleak House, Broadstairs, Kent, the house in which 
Dickens spent many of his summers and wrote much of 
his best work, was the scene of the recent Dickens féte 
given to raise money for the establishment of a sailors’ 
and working-men’s club. The house has been unoccupied 
for some time; but on the occasion of the féte it was pro- 
fusely decorated, and the lawn was arranged as a Dick- 
ens village, where many of his most famous scenes and 
characters were reproduced from the illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Hablot Browne. There were also a May- 
pole and dances. 


Sixty-five years ago Mrs. Sarah Siddons was buried in 
Paddington Old Cemetery, but not until recently was 
there a memorial statue to her honor near the place of 
interment. Now one on Paddington Green has been un- 
veiled, with appropriate ceremonies, by Sir Henry Irving. 


There is an old lady living in Guernsey who claims to 
be the Queen’s oldest subject. She is Mrs. Margaret 
Neve, and although she declares herself to be one hun 
dred and five years of age, she is still bright and vivacious, 
walks to church every Sunday, and is very fond of telling 
of the famous people she has seen during her life. If her 
tale be true, she has lived through the reigns of four Eng- 
lish monarchs, Thomas Hussey, the eighty-five-year-old 
bell-ringer of Leigh, in Lancashire, makes his boast that 
he tolled the knell at the death of George IV. and of 
William IV., as well as ringing for the coronation of the 
latter king, and that he has rung for the accession, coro- 
nation, wedding, and fifty and sixty year jubilees of 
Queen Victoria. 


Women writers and women representatives in such oth- 
er lines of activity as music, the drama, art, science, medi- 
cine, and philanthropy are keeping themselves well before 
the public in London, where twice within a month there 
have been two large dinners in their honor. At the first 
only women writers were present, and they sat down to 
dinner about a hundred strong, with Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel in the chair, and such well-known women as Mrs. 
J. R. Green, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 
and Edna Lyall among the guests. To the second din. 
ner, where nearly all professions were represented, men 
were admitted, and Lord Roberts and Mr, Arthur Balfour 
were present, as well as such representative women as 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Lady Jeune. 


Thirty thousand dollars for a woman’s dormitory has 
been given to Beloit College by Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who 
has on previous occasions given $250,000 to the college 
for various purposes. The new building is to be known 
as Emerson Hall. 


The first woman admitted to practice as a barrister and 
solicitor in Australian courts is Miss Ethel Rebecca Benja- 
min, LL.B., of Dunedin, New Zealand, who has passed 
her bar examination. She is twenty-five years of age. 
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GRASS LINEN, LINEN CRASH, 





AND DUCK COSTUMES.—[Sxe Pace 609.) 




















SUPPLEMENT 


SAND-PINK AND 
DESIGN. 
See illustrations on page 614, 

TT HIS design is to be worked upon white 

linen with colored flosses. Four repeats 
of the larger and two of the smaller design 
will make circular sha of the usual size 
for table centre and doilies. They will need 
about five colors, although the requirements 
of different embroideries vary in this re- 
spect, as one will produce, by a different di- 
rection of stitches, exactly the effect for 
which another will require an additional 
shade. 

The colors should be, for the flower leaves, 
pure rose pink, for the centres, white, while 
a sort of claret brown will be needed for 
the few zigzag stitches which define the 
centres. But one shade of green will be 
needed, and that should be of the ashen 
green common to most sea-shore plants. The 
shells will require two shades of pale brown, 
which, with white and touches and splashes 
of the claret brown, will sufficiently express 
their surface and color. The edges of the 
shells should be button -holed, which will 
give avery good scalloped edge to the pieces, 
andl the body can be etched or done solid- 
ly, according to the time or preference of 
the embroiderer. If solidly worked, a good 
amount of the space should be done in the 
lightest brown and white, afterward putting 
in the ribs and markings with darker colors. 
The lighter colors will give exactly the lus- 
tre and surface of the real shell, and make 
a charming and effective border. 

The tangle of dried sea-grass should be 
worked mostly in white, with occasional 
touches of green and brown, little remnants 
of color which the sun has failed to snatch 
from where it lies bleaching among the 
shells and weeds along the shore. 

The pink used for the flowers must, as I 
have said, be of the purest rose, instead of 
conch-shell pink, as this little flower is dis- 
tinguished by the rarest and most unvarying 
rose-color. 


SHELL 


PARTIES FOR CHILDREN. 
IIL. 


“= as soon as the guests have arrived 
ey some game should be started to break 
up the appalling stillness which about this 
time threatens to overwhelm the company. 
This game must be exciting and interesting 
enough to coax the timid children from the 
corners, and the larger boys from their sta 
tion on the stairs. For this purpose we 
know of nothing better than an old-time 
bean-bag contest. A board may be made by 
any carpenter. Five bags are needed to 
complete the set. Four of these should be 
made of different colored silesias, and when 
finished should be eight inches square. The 
fifth should be three inches larger. The best 
filling for these bags is found in hard, small, 
white beans, as they do not split so quickly as 
the larger ones. The object of the game is 


to try and throw as many of the bags as pos- | 


sible through an opening in the board. The 
smaller bags count two each, and the larger 
one four. Each child has three chances, and 
each time can throw all the bags. A list of 
the children’s names should be prepared be- 
fore the day of the party, and spaces left at 
the right in which to mark the points made 
by each player. For convenience this list 
may be written on card-board, and a sharp- 
ened pencil fastened to it for the use of the 
person keeping the score. A rug should be 
placed about ten feet from the board, and 
1 children required to stand in the middle 
of it. 

The child getting the largest number of 
points is entitled to a prize; but, with little 
ones as well as with people of larger growth, 
this prize too often proves an apple of dis- 
cord. For this reason small prizes or souve- 
nirs should be provided for each guest. The 
friend acting as umpire or recorder of the 
game should announce the scores and the 
name of the child that has won the highest 
number of points. He should be called for- 
ward and a rosette of ribbon or some little 
badge fastened to his coat. Two trays, one 
containing the prizes for the girls, the other 
those intended for the boys, should then be 
passed around. In their distribution all 
sense of personal dissatisfaction is lost, while 
at the same time the badge does honor and 
justice to the successful player. The souve- 
nirs should, if possible, be exactly alike. 
The boys, for instance, may have balls or 
bags of marbles, and the girls, sets of dishes 
or little Japanese teapots. 

The mother should have some one present 
who can play the piano. After such a game 
as bean-bag, the chances are that the children 
have lost their shyness and are ready to enter 
into all games eagerly. ‘‘ London Bridge,” 
** Magic Music,” ‘‘ Button, Button,” “ Going 
to Jerusalem,” are good to commence with, 
and the children will often suggest their 
own favorites. 

After playing one or all of these games, 
some amusement should be provided that 
will allow the children to rest awhile. This 
is the best time for songs or recitations from 
the older people, granted, of course, that their 
selections are adapted to the taste of the chil- 
dren. If the hostess knows any one who can 
perform sleight-of-hand tricks, the little ones 
will enjoy them greatly. If Christmas is near 
at hand, a visit from Santa Claus will make 
the party a great success without any other 
attraction. A costume for a young man per- 
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sonating the character is not so difficult of 
creation as one would imagine, and a really 
beautiful disguise, with white wig and beard 
complete, can be hired from a costumer for 
three dollars. If Santa Claus can sing or 
play on any instrument, so much the better, 
cod anger he can talk to the children and 
ask them to recite and sing for him, It is 
very pretty to have him bring with him a 
Christmas stocking. This stocking can be 
made of some gayly colored tissue-paper or 
of mosquito-netting. It should be very large, 
and in it may be placed German bonbons con- 
taining paper caps for the children, and other 
favors used at dinners or balls. Santa Claus 
should have a list of the children’s names, 
and call them to him to receive the little 
gifts. They should then be instructed to 
put on the caps and other ornaments, and 
march two by two in review before him. 
After passing once through the rooms Santa 
Claus himself should lead the march to the 
supper-room, either disappearing as the chil- 
dren are seated, or presiding at the head of 
the table. What child could ever forget a 
supper with Santa Claus? The ability of the 
one taking the part must of course determine 
how long it is wise to sustain the masque- 
rade. 

If Santa Claus is not practicable, Mother 
Goose can come in his stead. The portrait 
of the old dame upon the lids of the book 
that holds her rhymes and jingles will be a 
useful guide in designing a costume. The 
most difficult part of the costume—the hat— 
can be easily made by fastening a cornucopia 
of gray crinoline to a gray slouch hat, cover. 
ing the joining by a band of red ribbon. 
Mother Goose can bring the bonbons in Jack 
Horner’s pie, which can be made by covering 
a large dish-pan with a brown paper cover 
cut and marked to imitate pie crust. A slice 
can be cut beforehand with the scissors, and 
by lifting it the bonbons and other ** plums” 
can be taken out and given to the children 

HELEN Jay. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THe Procter & Gamace Oo., Our. 





pe pmee type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manutacture.” 


Waller Baker & 60%s 


cfast 











| Delicious. 
Nutritious. 
THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


COSTS LESS 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 

By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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A Summer Necessity. 
Makes the food more appetizing and 
digesti 


ble. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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A PAMPHLET OF 32 PaGEs, 


BY G.FJ.CoLsuRN,D.DS. 


Origin and Progress of ° 
Some of the Principal Causes of Decay, 
to the Teeth, 


FREE, or with sample of Sozodont 3 cents. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
Proprietors 








NEW YORK 
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us y White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, 
for laundry and bathroom use. 


For toilet, 


and a larger cake 








VEAL ALALALAS 





4 2 p 
{irritable Otoma ; 
4 make irritable people. A food that is 
% nourishing and that does not cloy the 
g appetite is , 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic, and Restora 
tive. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
*% needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May 
% be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 

At druggists, in 2 oz., 4,%, and 1 1b. tins. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE | 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “ Farina Cologne,” and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 
deceived. The words, “gegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz,’ have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery,“ gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz ” (opposite the Julichs Place). 











Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents, 





A MODERN HOTEL BY THE SBA. 








HOTEL COLUMBIA 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean Front. 
Strictly First Class. 
Upto Date in every particular. 


Cuisine and Service unsurpassed, 
Illustrated Booklet and Terms free on application 


W. HARVEY JONES, Prop. 








THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 


MAKES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 








In its 50th 


Thousand 


THE MARTIAN 


Du Maurier’s Last Novel 


We find again the kindly humor, the peculiar and 
incisive touches of satire, the inimitable skill in the por- 
trayal of character, and the tenderness, simplicity, and 
genuine pathos, free from any suspicion of cant, that 
belonged to “ Peter Ibbetson”? and “ Trilby,” only, if pos- 


sible, in a superlative degree. 


“The Martian” is full 


of beautiful thoughts beautifully clothed.—Detroit Free 


Press. 


All that tenderness and grace of diction which be- 
witched so many readers of “ Trilby.”—N. Y. Herald. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, London, W 


SUSANNA FOURMENT AND HER DAUGHTER CATHARINE. 


From THE PAINTING BY VANDYCK IN THE HERMITAGE GALLERY, St. PETERSBURG. 
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CHINESE 
BY 


COOKERY. 
JULIET CORSON, 
Il 

\HINESE soups are made from unusual 

materials, but if properly flavored they 
ire really very good 

Chicken Soup.—A fow] carefully dressed, 
stuffed with celery, mushrooms, or any sub- 
stance not likely to cloud the broth, is sim- 
mered until tender in enough water to en 


( 


tirely cover it, with a palatable seasoning 
of salt and pepper. The broth is never 
allowed to boil—only to bubble—and the 
chicken is penetrated with the flavors of its 
seasonings, and becomes very tender. The 
soup is strained and freed from fat before it 


is served, and the chicken forms the basis of 
inother dish, being cut in two-inch bits and 
rved in a special sauce. 

Fish and Rice Soup is made of any fresh 
fis h freed from skin and bones, cut in small 
scallops, washed and dried on a soft cloth. 
Half of rice is boiled tender in 4 
quarts of salted water, pepper, and the fish 
just whitened in it before serving very hot. 
About a pound of solid fish will make this 
soup 

Fresh- Pork Two pounds of lean 
fresh pork are cut in small pieces and boiled 
tender in 4 quarts of water, with the bones 
ind a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. 
I'wenty minutes before serving add a pint 
of fresh scallops; three minutes before serv- 
ing put in a head of crisp lettuce cut in 
small strips, and send it to the table very 
hot. Dried lettuce leaves are used when no 
fresh vegetable is in season. 

Pork with Lily Buds may seem as queer a 
mbination as any brain could devise, but 
result is not to be despised, if one is near 
gli ton Chinese colony to procure the lily 
uds, or golden needles, as they are known in 
de. The 2 pounds of pork are freed from 
bone and fat, the crackling being set aside 
for other dishes, and the residue cooked for 
twenty minutes, with a handful of the lily 
buds dried, in 4 quarts of broth made by 
boiling the bones and seraps for twenty 
The bones are proee a out before 
using the pork scallops and lily buds, and 
the 
pepper 

How Fish is denuded of its Bones.— Per- 
haps Sydney Smith had heard of this won- 
derful operation before he uttered his fa- 
mous hot-weather aspiration. By splitting 
the skin down the middle of the back, 
und working patiently with the aid of a 
sharp thin knife, following the grain of the 
fish, the entire skin can be removed with but 
few breaks, the head remaining intact, and 
the spine being disjointed at the neck. All 


a cupful 


Soup - 


ps 


th 


minutes 











broth is palatably seasoned with salt and | 


| French boned turkey, 
| composed of mushrooms, chestnuts, 


the bones are rejected, the flesh cliopped fine | 


and seasoned with salt, 
any sauce preferred to it 
is replaced within the skin, which is sewed 
to hold it, and it is then baked from twenty 
minutes to an hour, according to its size, and 
served with the gravy in the pan poured 
over it 

Black Bass, Roekfish, Striped Bass is 
cut in two-inch slices, free from skin and 
bones, washed, dried on a soft cloth, and then 
fried brown in an inch of lard or oil made 
hot over a moderate fire. The fish is kept 
hot while the sauce is made by first brown 
ing 
dry flour in the hot fat; then adding the 
same measure of green ginger, sliced, milled 
millet seed or wheat fried in 1 spoonful of 
hot butter, an ounce of dried lettuce root 
ind lily buds soaked in cold water, enough 
water to make a sauce of the proper consist 
ency, with a palatable seasoning of salt and 
pepper, which is poured on a dish and the 
fish served upon it. 

A dish of Lobster and Eggs is really excel 
lent. The flesh of a large lobster is cut in 
slices and fried for five minutes with 2 small 
onious and quarter of a pound of salt pork 
chopped, After seasoning rather highly with 
salt and pepper, stir in 4 eggs beaten for a 
moment, and finish the dish like scrambled 
erys 

In a similar way a capital breakfast or 
luncheon dish can be made of Seallops and 
gos, first scalding the scallops five minutes, 
then tearing them apart with two forks and 
scrambling them, with an onion ay and 
fried in 2 table-spoonfuls of hot lard, and 
4eg The seasoning is of salt and pepper, 
and the dish is served very hot. 

Chinese Roasts.—The Chinese roast pig is 
still worthy the pean sung by the gentle 
Elia, as it appears, brown-coated and glossy, 
majestically balanced upon its four legs, with 
a lemon in its mouth, Size is no bar to its 
perfect cookery; for while the Celestial cooks 
of to-day do not burn down a house every 
time they roast a pig, they do coustruct an 
oven to accommodate it, digging a hole in 
the ground, as in camp cookery, and lining 
it with stones, which, made very hot, offer 
the most perfect roasting medium. The pig 
is sensoned and stuffed in many ways, and 
eaten both hot and cold with various sauces 

Much fresh pork is eaten in China, some 
kid, very little mutton, and almost no beef, 
for the followers of the mild religion of the 
country do not feel themselves justified in 
killing for food an animal so pre-eminently 
useful in agriculture as the ox. Pigs are 
killed by bleeding, the flesh slightly salted, 
and kept overnight before using. For longer 
preservation it is not pickled in brine, but is 
dry-salted and slowly dried near the fire or 
in the sun, without smoking, being wrapped 
in paper for protection. Pigs’ feet are thor- 


pepper, and soy, or 


or 


vs 


his minced fish | 


2 large spoonfuls of onion and then 2 of | 
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oughly cleaned, salted overnight, and the 
next day washed and boiled until the bones 
drop out in salted water; then they are 
served with sauces or in souse, or fried brown. 
The chine of pork is boned, stuffed with 
celery, chestnuts, or any preferred forcemeat, 
rolled, tied, seasoned, and roasted. Pork 
cutlets are trimmed free from fat, laid in a 
pan, seasoned with pepper, salt, soy, pow- 
dered aniseseed, and baked. The cutlets, 
when done, are cut in small pieces and served 
with the drippings in the pan. 

Roast and Stewed Poultry.—The abundance 
and excellence of Chinese poultry are unsur- 
passed ; in no other country is poultry-rais- 
ing so scientifically and successfully follow- 
ed. If the cultivation of this sort of crop is 
well managed, the cookery is simply perfect; 
but space will not permit here more than 
an outline of a few of the methods. The 
chicken which was boiled in the soup, for in- 
stance, would be cut in bits suitable for using 
with the chopsticks, the skin also being cut 
in bits. A little onion, finely chopped, is 
fried in lard or oil, the chicken browned 
with it, then 2 table-spoonfuls of flour add 
ed and browned also. Celery, asparagus, 
mushrooms, escarole, lettuce, or any pre- 
ferred vegetable is cut small and added, to- 
gether with enough broth or port wine to 
make a good sauce, which is seasoned with 
salt and pepper, boiled well, and then served 
with the scallops of chicken. 

Another form of Stewed Chicken is made 
by splitting a tender fowl down the breast 
and back, after carefully removing all fea- 
thers and singeing it. Lay it flat in a pan, 
breaking the joints to flatten them, put over 
it just enough broth and port wine to cover 
it, and gently stew it while a sauce is made 
by browning a teaspoonful of chopped onion 
in a little oil, adding a table-spoonful of flour 
and browning it; then adding, also, a cupful 
of chopped celery and green lettuce, and, if 
available, an ounce each of dried lily buds 
and lettuce root soaked in cold water. 
Enough broth and port wine is used to make 
a pleasant sauce, which is to be seasoned 
with salt and pepper; the chicken is to be 
simmered in this sauce until it is tender, and 
then cut in two-inch bits with a sharp cleav- 
er and served hot with the sauce upon it. 
Chicken and duck fricassees, white and 
brown, with mushrooms, celery, asparagus, 
sweet-potato vine, bamboo sprouts (resem- 
bling asparagus), water-cbestnuts, pease, 
beans, in fact all kinds of vegetables, are sta- 
ple foods, and immense quantities of both 
are dried for export at the extensive poultry- 
farms in China. 

A Galantine of Duck is made like the 
the forcemeat being 
panuts, 
hard-boiled eggs, minced duck, and a high 
seasoning of salt and pepper, and pane 
within the body after the bones are removed. 
The galantine is steamed instead of being 
boiled like the French dish, thereby enban- 
cing the flavor. It is served hot with the 
indispensable soy. Poultry roasted in the 
underground ovens is admirable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the most perfectly shaped ovens 
are those constructed with an arched or 
rounded top, and their capacity for brown- 
ing depends upon their temperature. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 

I ENEATH all the sentiment, susceptibil- 
ity, and tenderness of woman there 

frequently lurks an element of hardness 

which, if roused into action, may for a time 

unsex her completely. 


It is commonly said and thought that the 
days of romance and chivalry Save irrevo- 
cably passed. But the plain truth is that no 
age has ever begun to be so romantic and so 
chivalrous as the immediate present. 


Women are so trained in and bound by 
conventionality and precedent from their ear- 
liest childhood that their occasional break- 
ing away therefrom, when circumstances 
specially favor, is attended with a sense of 
novelty and joy that almost amounts to rap- 
ture. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








“It is an open secret that 
transit from farm to fact: 


ory of disease, 
made to yield their lard, and that this is unblushi pate 
rald, May 24 


the market for cooking 


and offensive packing-house product. 


paired health come to those who eat lard-shortened or lard-fried food. Little 
wonder that the American housewife has banished lard from her kitchen. 


mon-sense teaches her to use 





a pure, clean, wholesome, be gaa gh 
cotton-seed oil and choice beef suet. 

on the outs with your stomach. 
iness and long life. 


aye health, hap 
y physicians = cooking experts. 
The genuine is soid everywhere in one to ten pound tins. with our trade-marks 
—*Cottolene’ and steer s head mm cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 
teed if soid in any other way Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


St. Louis, 


Chicago, 
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UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 








“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


The Business of Life 


is serious. One ought to guard the 
interests of the whole family by making 
it part of our business of life to have 
policies of Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


$19,541,827 
Income, 14,158,445 
Surplus, 4,034,116 


THE PRUDENTIAL insures children, women, and men. 
Ages, 1 to 70. Amounts, $15 to $50,000. Premiums payable 
yearly, half- yearly, quarterly, weekly. 

Write for descriptive literature. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


In universal use. 





Assets, - 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





A lasting 
scent of rare 


Fragrance 


\ Del 
® Has all the {peg tegen 
R fresh natural Violets. 
K I Son da ll 
ptt LET WATER *s thee 
¥ 


novelty. 








VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or serid 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


AuTHOR oF ‘‘Mrs. GERALD,” ‘“‘THE Two SALOMES,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
OLIVE’S CALL, 


( LIVE hurried at her washing. Her mother rinsed 

the clothes, and before noon the girl had spread 
them on the slope of green grass back of the house. She 
hastily ate her dinner, scarcely hearing her mother’s talk, 
which flowed on as slowly as the Creeper flowed between 
its banks. But often Mrs. Newcomb did not mind wheth- 
er she was listened to or not. 

Olive went to her own room as soon as she had ‘‘done” 
the dishes. She was tired, and there was a spot of red on 
each cheek. But she did not sit down. She stood before 
the bit of a glass and carefully dressed her hair. She put 
on her best gown, and she was very particular about pin- 
ning a ribbon at the throat. When she was dressed she 
stood hesitating in the middle of the little chamber. Her 
eyes were very anxious. She looked at herself again and 
again. 

‘I do want him to be pleased with me,” she mur 
mured. ‘ But perhaps-I’m doing wrong. I wonder if I 
am? There’s no one for me to ask. He seemed to like 
me. Would Rob scold?” Ske walked to the window and 
looked out. The ground fell away to the river. She 
could just see the water as the willow-trees swayed in 
the warm wind. ‘‘It’s borne in on me to do it,” she said, 
more decisively 

She put on her hat and took her sunshade. She went 
softly down the stairs, hoping her mother would not hear 
her. As she walked swiftly along the path to the road a 
window was flung up, and Mrs. Newcomb called, 

** Where you goin’, Olive?” 

The girl paused. She tried not to be irritated. 

‘I'm going to do an errand,” she answered. 

** But what?” 

**T'd rather not tell now.” 

**T declare, I hope you're secret enough! 
you'd got on your best dress?” 

* Yes, I did.” 

** Well, you are secret!” 

The window slammed down. 

Olive hurried until she was almost running. But whe 
she came to the bridge she slackened her pace. She 
stopped midway and leaned over, seeing nothing as she 
gazed 

‘* What if I’m doing wrong?” she was saying to herself. 
Then more bravely, ‘* But I don’t see how it can do any 
harm. I'll go on.” . 

She walked across the bridge and steadily along until 
she was entering the yard of the Nawn house. The gate 
swung slanting over on one hinge; the gravel walk was 
half covered with tufts of *‘ pudding-bag shrub”; knot 
grass and horseradish and dandelion were everywhere 
Three or four turkeys stalked about, and fled erying as 
the girl walked toward the doo 4 

She would not pause agaiu 
brass knocker and let it fall. 

While she waited, the wind came swooping under the 
roof of the portico and snatched off her hat. It was a 
sweet wind, with the scent of white clover and violets in 
it, and the peculiar odor of the yellow-centred daisy 

Olive ran into the grass for her hat, and as she did so 
the door was opened by an elderly woman, who did not 
try to conceal her surprise at sight of the girl, who was 
now trying to fasten her hat on her head 

*‘Goodness me!” she cried, in a husky voice. 
you the Newcomb girl?” ‘ 

‘Yes, ma’am,” answered Olive, coming back to the 
door. 

The woman, who had kept house for the Nawns ever 
since Robert’s mother had died, did not invite Olive in 
She stood squarely in the doorway and stared down at 
this unexpected visitor 

‘Is Mr. Nawn—old Mr. Nawn—in?” inquired Olive, as 
bravely as she could 

Before any answer could be given to this question a 
door was heard to open violently somewhere, and an an- 
gry voice demanded 

What's all this noise? Mrs. Barlow, you knew I was 
trying to geta nap! It’s a damned agent, I s’pose. Send 
him away. I'll tie up that knocker.” 

‘Tain't an agent,” called back Mrs. Barlow. 

_ Mr. Nawn’s curiosity made him linger and ask, ‘‘ Who 
is it, then?” 

‘It’s the Newcomb girl.” 

“ What?” 

Olive had thoughts of running back among those pud 
ding-bag plants to the hanging gate. 

‘The Newcomb girl,” repeated Mrs. Barlow, in her 
raised tone. 

“The devil! Tell her Bob isn’t here.” 

There was the muffled sound of stockinged feet coming 
over the floor, and Olive, now tolerably certain that she 
ought not to have come, compelled herself to say, as calm- 
ly as she could, 

‘I didn’t come to see Robert; I came to see his father.” 

Mrs. Barlow laughed, not in an agreeable manner 

The man above called out, **‘ Let her in,” and the house- 
keeper stood back while Olive walked into the large hall 
that she could not see had once been grand. It looked 
dingy and lonesome to her. Her face was burning, her 
hands cold. ; 

“Come up here,” said Mr. Nawn. 

She went up the stairs. The man, in his shirt sleeves, 
met her at the top. He took her hands. She hoped he 
wouldn’t kiss her, but be did, and then said: 

“* Well, my dear, so you’ve come to see the old man. 
What do you want? For of course you want something. 
Everybody wants something. Did Bob send you?” 

“Oh, no, no! He doesn’t know anything about it,” 
hastily. ‘* And I think I’m sorry I came, Mr. Nawn.” 

“Oh, are you? Well, now you're here you might ’s 
well sit down.” 4 : ‘ 

Mr. Nawn pushed a chair toward her over the ragged 
carpet, and she placed herself in it. 

_He had led her into what seemed a kind of sitting-room, 
dirty and unkempt and desolate, like the rest of the 
house, 

The man, whose big, unwieldy shape seemed bigger 
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D’you know 


She lifted the blackened 


** Ain't 


and more unwieldy as he stood there without a coat, thrust 
his hands into his pockets and gazed at his guest. 

He smiled as he gazed. He glanced about the apart- 
ment. 

** By George!” he exclaimed, ‘‘a pretty face does light 
up a room, doesn’t it?” He pulled one hand from his 
pocket, reached forward, and put the tip of a finger un- 
der Olive’s chin. ‘‘ By George!” he said again, ‘‘ Bob’s got 
eyes in his head.” 

The girl sat still and tried not to shrink. She was not 
thinking now that old Mr, Nawn was lovely, as she had 
thought when she had met him that morning. She felt 
sick, but she made a great effort to recall her courage and 
the motive which had brought her here. 

Mr. Nawn now flung himself into a large chair which 
stood by the window. The sunlight came in and fell 
upon his fat face with its baggy cheeks and puffy eyes. 
These eyes were smal] and sharp, and they scanned his 
visitor, going from her head to her feet, and back again to 
her head, taking in every detail of her costume. But, 
man like, he could not tell that this costume was inex- 
yensive; he only knew that it was pretty and becoming. 

herefore he argued that it must have cost a great deal of 
money—a great deal, that is, for a poor person to have, 
still worse to spend. 

‘*So you don’t want anything, and you come here be- 
cause you don’t want anything, eh?” 

Mr. Nawn had drawn a key from his pocket, and he 
now began to twirl the key round and round on his fore- 
finger. 


- 
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Olive fixed her gaze on this bit of metal, for she could 
not just now raise it to the man’s face. 

When she had resolved upon coming here she had 
thought that she could have a comfortable talk with Rob- 
ert’s father, and explain to him how she wished that he 
would be good friends with his son, and that she cared 
nothing for his money. She only wished that they all 
might care for one another, and so on, in the strain of love 
and hope and good-will that filled her heart, So ignorant 
was she that she believed, if she could only talk a little 
while with her future father-in-law, they could come to 
an understanding, and things would be so much pleasant- 
er. She couldn’t bear to have Rob so bitter against his 
father, and since the morning she had thought Rob unjust. 
In her guileless heart she felt that Mr. Nawn, now he had 
seen her and been kind to her, must have changed his 
mind, so that he would not say again such a thing as Es 
ther Rice had reported. At any rate, the impulse to see 
him had been too strong to resist; though she had dreaded 
to go, she could not stay away. 

With her eyes still on the key, Olive said, in a very low 
voice, ‘* 1 wanted to see you, sir.” 

‘*Tosee me,eh? Now I call that good of you. Young 
and pretty girls don’t visit me, as a general thing.” Mr. 
Nawn stopped twirling the key, put it into his pocket, 
leaned back in his chair, and looked persistently at the 
face opposite him. ‘‘ No, by George, they don’t!” he re- 
peated. ‘It’s a great treat to me to see something like 
you in this room.” 

He did not audibly smack his lips, but his companion 
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felt as if he had done so. She wondered if this was like 
all old men. She had only known ber grandfather, to be 
sure, but he had, she thought, only been like an old ani- 
ma! which wanted its food, and, unlike other animals, its 
tobacco. She did not believe her grandfather's bieared 
eyes would have told him whether a woman were black 
or white, much less young or oid. 

The girl was greatly confused. She tried to bring 
things clearly to her mind. But she was not conscious of 
much, save thut she longed to get away, and she was re- 
solved not to go yet 

She had now given up all hope that Mr. Nawn would 
help her any 

I used to think your mother was ove of the ban’som- 
est girls anywhere near the Red Bridge,” went on the old 
man, “‘andso she was. You ain't so han’some as she, but 
you've got something else that she didn’t have. I guess 
they call it charm, or attraction, or some of those words. 
Oh, Bob's got an eye in his head! He’s his father’s son, 
he is, about that.” 

Mr. Nawn chuckled, and his eyes almost disappeared in 
the surrounding rolls of flesh as he did so. 

Olive tried not to quiver in her repulsion. She was 
saying to herself, ‘‘Oh, how could I have been so mis- 
taken? 

In the morning she had been grateful that he had been 
kind. Now she saw that this was not kindness. She 
shuddered as she tried to think what it was. She un- 
clasped her hands, which had been lying in her lap. In- 
voluntarily she extended them slightly toward her com 
panion as she said, pleadingly: “Oh, I don’t think I can 
understan! you, Mr. Nawn. I came because I longed so 
for von and Rob to be friends. Can't you be friends with 
him, Mr. Nawn? Can't you?” 


CHAPTER VL 
MR. NAWN'S PROPOSITION, 


Mr. Nawn looked surprised. Instead of replying di- 
rectly, he said, with unction, ‘‘Oh yes, by George! she’s 
a great deal more fetching—isn't fetching the word they 
use nowadays?—than her mother ever was.” 

Olive forced back the tears that came to hereyes. Hasti- 
ly she rose from her chair. ‘‘I'll go home,” she said, in a 
half-whisper, and as if speaking to herself. 

Mr. Nawn rose also ; he displayed « remarkable agility 
as he stepped forward and took the girl’s hand. 

No, indeed, you won't go yet,” he said. ‘‘ What do 
you mean? Here I am admiring you! You're a queer 
kind of woman if you don't like to be admired. Sit down 
again, I don’t have lovely visitors. Do you think I like 
to look at Mrs. Barlow from morning till night? Sit down, 
I tell you.” 

She obeyed him. 

Mr. Nawn began to walk about the room, his feet, in his 
stockings, making no noise. He was smiling as if he were 
enjoying this call, 

**[ thought we might talk together,” now began Olive 
again, desperately, “and perhaps I might get you to be 
real friendly with Robert—” 

‘Why, I'm friendly enough with him!” interrupted 
Mr. Nawn. “ We don't quarrel very much—not more ’n a 
father and son usually quarrel when the son thinks it’s 
time the old man stepped out and left his money.” 

‘You're all wrong if you think that,” said Olive, now 
speaking firmly, her head raised high and her eyes flash- 
ing. ‘* We don’t want your money unless you want us to 
have it. It’s your good-will and friendship we long to 
have. You don't know how noble Robert is. He's the 
noblest, best man that ever lived; and I'm so proud that 
he loves me, and that I'm going to be his wife.” 

The light in the girl's eyes was very beautiful; her 
voice rang true 

The sceptical old eyes gazing at her took on for an in- 
stant a slightly different expression. 

‘By George!” exclaimed the man. “Damn me! if I 
don't believe she means it!” 

** Means it?” 

Olive sprang to her feet. She walked toward the door, 
and again the old man stopped her. This time he put his 
hands on her shoulders,and not ungently pushed her back 
into her chair 

‘Thig is mighty refreshing,” he remarked, after a mo- 
ment, ‘It's worth ten dollars to believe in anybody for 
five minutes, Yes, ten dollars.” 

Olive was silent. She had done a very poor thing when 
she came here 

Now Mr. Nawn began to grin. 

‘*So you think that Bob is the noblest and best man 
that ever lived,eh? You're proud that he loves you, eh? 
Well, [don’t say but that he’s well enough, He’s some 
like me, and I never thought that | was specially noble.” 
Here the speaker paused an instant before he added: ‘‘I 
spose a man generally finds ut least one woman who for 
a short time thinks he’s noble. It all makes me laugh.” 
But Mr. Nawn did not laugh any more just then. ‘ You 
needn't worry about Bob and me,” he went on. “‘ We 
sh'll do very well. I wasn't going to give him any 
money, a8 he chose to marry a poor girl; but since you've 
come here I guess I'll make bim a present of a hundred 
—no—lI think fifty dollars "Il be enough. I'll give him 
fifty dollars as » wedding-present. How’ll that do?” 

* You needn't give him anything.” 

‘Yes, I will. Llike you. But he ought to have taken 
that girl with black eyes. She's got some prop'ty herself 

-prop'ty and black eyes; that’s a combination a young 
fellow don’t often meet. You see, I spose he would have 
murried Isabel if you hadn't come home just as you did, 
He hadn't seen you since you were grown up, and nov- 
elty is a great thing—a great thing to a man, though folks 
talk a lot of stuff about faithfulness, and constancy, and 
so forth. Men ain't faithful. They like new faces and 
new ways. Don't you think a man’s going to get mighty 
sick of any woman he sees under his feet every day of his 
life? Now I tell you he is. And who's going to blame 
him?’ 

Mr. Nawn had resumed his chair, and was lolling back 
in it as he talked, looking at his guest, watching the color 
rise and ebb in her face. Her eyelids were drooped. He 
could not tell whether she was following his words, and, 
in truth, he did not care. He liked to talk in that man- 
ner. He thought there was a “great deal of rot about 
love and marriage punched down people’s throats—but 
he didn’t swallow it.” 

If he liad often expressed himself in this way to his 
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— she may have come most thoroughly to agree with 
sim, 

But Olive Newcomb hardly heard the last few sen- 
tences; nothing, in fact, after that phrase, ‘‘I s’pose he 
would have married Isabel—” 

She hadn’t known that; she hadn’t known he thought 
of that girl in that way. He had told her that he used to 
go home with Isabel from evening meetings, but— 

Olive gathered her courage together. She raised her 
eyes bravely; but she was not quite aware of the full sig- 
nificance of her words. 

‘I hadn't heard—” she began. She paused and began 
again: ‘‘ I want Robert to be happy. If I know anything 
about myself, | want Robert to be happy, even if—even 
if he isn’t with me.” 

She ended with her voice pitched rather high and qua- 
vering slightly. In spite of his appearance, all she thought 
at this moment of her companion was that he was the 
father of the man she loved. 

As for the old man, as he heard her voice and met the 
glance of her limpid eyes, he said to himself, ‘‘I’ve a 
great mind to make that fifty a hundred, after all.” 

But he had no sooner thought this than he began to 
consider that the smaller sum would do just as well, and 
he would save fifty. Still, the mere thought had given 
him a rather unusual sensation of kindliness and warmth, 
What a white-souled little thing it was! He was sorry 
for her; yes, he was truly sorry for her. 

‘*IT guess you needn’t worry about Bob,” he remarked 
at last. ‘If I'm any judge of anything, his best chance 
of happiness lies with you—though you two won't start 
with any money. Money’s a thing you can count on; 
love isn’t anything; you can’t touch it nor see it; you—” 

At this point in his talk Mr. Nawn’s eyes left Olive’s 
face and casually glanced from the window. They saw 
the elderly figure of the housekeeper at Nawn house bent 
over a pile of chips. Mrs. Barlow was filling a basket. 
She moved rather stiffly; she was really getting old. 

Mr. Nawn suddenly sat upright. A keen look sprang 
to his eyes. Why hadn’t he thought of such a thing be- 
fore? But then he had not seen Olive until to-day. 

“T say,” he exclaimed, with animation, ‘ why can’t we 
make an arrangement like this?—You and Bob come here 
and live. It’ll save the boy keeping up a separate house. 
I'll send Mrs. Barlow away. She’stooold. I’ve thought 
for some time she’s too old. She potters. She's broken 
two plates lately. I can’t have folks breaking things here. 
We'll let the Raymore farm. It’s exactly the thing, eh?” 

He turned to Olive, not as one expecting any dissent. 
She was white. She tried to speak, when Mr. Nawn said 
“Eh?” again. Her lips were stiff. But she did frame the 
words: 

‘I'll think about it. I'll ask Robert.” 

**Yes,do. But you'll find Bob’Il take to anything that'll 
save money. You see, he could pay his own board just as 
he’s doing now, and you could work for yours. Capital 
idea! If there Frew? | ever be any brats, why, we could 
make some arrangement. I sha’n’t undertake to support 
| of Bob’s brats.” 

Jlive rose. This time Mr. Nawn did not oppose her 
going. At the door she said, ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Nawn,” 
and he nodded, without leaving his chair. 

When the latch had shut, the man began to laugh silent- 
ly. He sat up erect and put his thumbs into his waist- 
coat pockets. 

** We'll see what they'll do. It’s a good idea. If I'd 
only seen the girl before since she is grown up, I'd have 
stopped Rob from bargaining for that Raymore place. 
But if he’ll let me manage, I c’n let it for more money than 
the interest on his mortgage. Whatso natural as for Bob 
to bring his wife home? There’s room enough here. I'd 
rather see that girl round than to watch old Barlow stalk- 
ivg about. Guess I'll go up to the store and mention that 
I'm trying to have the young folks settle here.” 

Mr. Nawn went cumbrously down the stairs. He put 
on a shabby, out-at-elbows coat, and took his bat and 
stick. As he stood for a moment in the desolate yard he 
saw Olive’s lissome young figure going swiftly along the 
road toward the bridge. He leaned on his cane and gazed 
at it. 

“If she knew life as I do,” he muttered, ‘‘she’d jump 
into that river rather than try to live it. She thinks she 
loves Bob. Pooh!” 

He turned and walked in the opposite direction, for 
in that way were the store and post-office and school- 
house. In the school-house a sermon was preached on al- 
ternate Sabbath afternoons by the minister from the Falls 
Village. But Mr.Nawn did not attend these services. He 
said all they wanted of him was his contribution, and if 
he couldn't have the gospel free he wouldn't have it at all. 
Then he laughed deep down in his chest, as was his 
habit. 

Olive hurried nervously until she came to the middle 
of the bridge. The narrow railed space for foot-passen- 
gers ran only on the north side. It was not likely that 
any one would be coming over the bridge at this hour of 
day. There was little enough travelling there at any time, 
and the most was at night and morning. 

Olive had always liked to stand and a on the railing, 
looking down into the Creeper going so deliberately on its 
journey. 

It seemed now to be moving more slowly than usual. 
Indeed, it did not seem to move at all. 

The girl’s hot eyes grew cooler as she gazed, and her 
pulses became calmer. Her slender work-hardened hands 
were clasped on the top rail. She was trying to think. 
But she could not think. And presently, between her and 
the water there formed, with the vividness of life, the 
broad, heavy face at which she had just been looking, 
and, in spite of its heaviness and aspect of age, this face 
bore a dreadful resemblance to Robert. 

Olive moved uneasily and endeavored to banish the vi- 
sion. It was as if a lifelike photograph of Mr. Nawn’s 
face and head were suspended right below her vision and 
just above the water. She stepped back, then advanced 
again, always looking at the river. She began to be 
frightened. She could not, being ignorant in many ways, 
explain this phenomenon by telling herself that it was 
caused by her overwrought brain—the intensity of her 
feeling during the past hourgwhen she had been gazing 
at Mr. Nawn, and thinking of him as if she could think of 
nothing else. 

There was a great horror over her now. To live at 
Nawn house! hat would Robert say? To live at 
Nawn house! She must do as he decided. 
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Oh, if that old man’s face would only move from above 
the water there! 

She must stay until it did move; for if she did not, it 
would be likely to be always awaiting her there, and would 
stare at her every time she crossed the bridge. That 
would be too terrible. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 


RIBBON TRIMMINGS. 


IBBONS bave never been more used than this season, 

and the quantities that are displayed at sales are in 
tempting variety. Fortunately many qualities can be 
bought for very low prices, so that they are quite within 
the range of limited incomes. Ordinarily ribbons have 
seemed useful only with thin gowns, but this last year 
we have changed our ideas in many respects, and even 
with plain tailor-made gowns there are many opportuni- 
ties for the wearing of ribbons. 

For remodelling dresses ribbons are in great demand, as 
they can be so arranged as to cover up defects, and often 
give a smart look 
which the original 
trimming entirely 
lacked, while the 
dull effect of an all- 
black gown, which 
in some instances is 
not becoming, can 
be removed and the 
gown made very 
pretty by the judi- 
cious use of bows, 
bands, or rosettes of 
some attractive col- 
or. There are even 
entire waists made 
of ribbon a finger in 
width, and these are 
as becoming to a 
slender figure as 
anything that has 
ever been made. An 
effective trimming 
on a black net low 
waist is s large dou- 
ble bow with ends of 
bright cerise satin, 
put just on the left 
shoulder, so as to 
give both height and 
width to the sleeve. Starting from the bow and going 
diagonally across the waist to the waist-line is a band of 
the same ribbon, which at the left side turns and forms a 
girdle across the back of the waist, while another piece of 
the ribbon comes from the other side and meets it. This 
is an immensely effective trimming, and a small rosette of 
the same color, but a shade lighter, is put just below the 





sleeve on the left side of the waist. The gown on which 
this trimming was arranged had done duty for an entire 
season, but in its first days of pristine beauty and fresh- 
ness was not anything like so pretty. The rosettes put 
just below the sleeve on the left side are a queer fad, and 
for the time being look very well, but they are not grace- 
ful, and the fashion will not last. Regular shoulder- 
knots are tied in under the lace and chiffon of low-necked 
waists. For this purpose taffeta ribbon is preferred to 
satin, and the dress- 
makers arrange to have 
a color in contrast to the 
gown itself. Pale green 
on white is deliciously 
cool and dressy looking, 
while the cerise and tur- 
quoise blues are pre- 
ferred for black gowns. 
Velvet ribbons are also 

greatly in demand, A 
R. black silk gown is made 

effective by a broad blue 
satin bow directly in front of the waist, holding the jacket 
fronts together over a full soft vest. This is for a walk- 
dng dress, and a bow to match is put in the black bon- 
net which is part of the costume. A black evening waist 
with sleeves of ruffles of net edged with lace has a twist 
of cerise velvet ribbon put just around the armholes 
where the sleeves are fastened to the waist, and the ends 
are tied in a bow which sticks up in rabbits’-ears fashion 
and looks odd and smart. 

A young girl’s gown has an extremely odd waist. Begin- 
ning at the right shoulder is a large double bow, and starting 
from that are two pieces of ribbon of sash width which are 
drawn down horizontally across the bust in most graceful 
folds, cover the entire back of the waist, and come round 
again in front, where the ends are lost in the fulness of 
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the skirt. The other side of the waist is made of pale 
blue tulle laid on in fine knife pleats, and finished at the 
top with four rows of very narrow blue satin ribbon. 
There is no trimming on the gown but the ribbon—no 
flowers, no lace, and no ornament of any kind; and yet 
among two hundred gowns of most elaborate make this 
particular one was by far the handsomest and most dis- 
tinctive. The broad rib- 
bon girdles and belts, 
while no longer among 
the novelties, are still 
used, but the folds are 
Jaid more gracefully, 
more carelessly as it 
were, and, when the fig- 
ure permits it, are made 
as high as the bust-line. 
When a short - waisted 
figure has to be contend- 
ed with, the point of the 
bodice is brought as far 
down as possible, quite 
below the waist - line. 
Ribbons put on from the 
sleeves and tapering to a 
point on the back and 
front of the waist give 
long slender lines that 
will quite transform the 
figure, while those that 
are arranged around the 
body take away fromany 
exaggerated length of 
Satin, peau de soie, taffeta, and brocade ribbons, all 
Just at present the peau de 





waist. 
are used for these purposes. 
soie is preferred as being softer and more pliable, and this, 
yarticularly for a girdle, makes it much more desirable. 
For stock-collars, which have lost none of their popularity, 
although now made up more elaborately than they were, 


double-faced satin and taffetas are used. The double- 
faced satin ribbon washes well—a point worthy of consid- 
eration when it is not possible to have a fresh ribbon every 
few days; and nothing is uglier than a soiled ribbon 
about the neck. There is a wide range of price in all the 
ribbons, but a great many are surprisingly cheap. Some 
of those which have cotton in them will tie well and wear 
for some little time, aud of course these are far less expean- 
sive than others. 
Dresden effects 
and Persian pat 
terns are not 
used for heavy 
materials, but 
they are exhibit- 
ed with the sum- ° 
mer gowns, and 
are favored for 
children’s wear. 






Plaid ribbons, 
no longer new, 
but still often 
seen, are also 

used greatly for (fo 

children. The 

black-edged rib- / 

bons, those edged mR. 

with velvet, are 

quite passé. 

There is a great deal of discussion always as to whether 
blondes or brunettes can best wear blue, and the fact is 
they can both wear it if the right shades are chosen. Sky 
blue and china blue are becoming to people with black 
hair which has a bluish tinge, while blond hair in its 
many shades demands the turquoise or robin’s-egg to be 
becoming with the coloring which accompanies it. 

Collarettes, vests, epaulettes, and ruches are made of 
ribbons of all colors and widths. The illustrations show 
them used in various effective fashions, 


FROM THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
See illustration on page 609. 
© RTISTICALLY, this is the most beautiful and the 

£X% most valuable room in the Woman’s Building,” a 
visiting artist said, as she looked about the space that 
represents the taste, skill, and handicraft of Chatta- 
nooga women at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition. 
‘I say this,” the visitor went on, ‘ because it is so fine 
an object-lesson. Within the next five years, without 
a doubt, it will be reproduced in a hundred Southern 
homes; more, the influence, the educative effect of it, will 
be felt in thousands, It strikes the golden mean between 
things tawdry and over-fine and things as beautiful as they 
are usable. It is, moreover, so entirely fit. There are lat- 
itude and longitude in decoration, as in almost all other 
things. This room needs a background of sunlight and 
roses and open windows eight months of the year. It 
could not be less than beautiful anywhere, yet it would 
be miserably out of place where summers begin in July 
and end with August.” 

Chattanooga lies at the foot of many delectable moun- 
tains. The wayfaring woman would know that, if she 
had never heard the fact, by one glance about this room. 
It is restful, airy, full of cool green high-lights, and de- 
licious dusk-green shadows. Floor, wood-work, and wain- 
scot are of clear pine, rubbed over with a green copper 
stain. The rubbing was not scanted either—underneath 
the ground: tone you catch the gleam of the metal outlin- 
ing delicately the grain of the wood. Above the wainscot 
comes a paper whose general effect is whity-green—a tone 
which the ceiling repeats. 

The glory of the walls, however, is the frieze—a frieze 
of the flowers which blow on the delectable mountains. 
Four Chattanooga girls— Miss Fanny Gober, Zerelda 
Rains, Modena Willard, and Laura Staley—have painted 
here the whole wealth of mountain bloom. Here rhodo- 
dendrons blush through a rosy-purple gamut; there aza- 
leas flame or glow dawn pink or show white as drifted 
snow; yonder trumpet -vine arms uphold royal scarlet 
beakers; over against dogwood boughs spread platines of 
clear silver golden-rod in masses, asters, sumac, colum- 
bine, the wild -flag, all the flowering thorns, crab-apple 
sprays, with everywhere the laurel and ferns and mosses, 
and green creeping things smile down at you in the moun- 
tain’s own bewilderiug profusion, Above and below are 
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lines of dark moulding. Equidistant in each wall there is 
a lightly framed mountain scene. 

There is a great chimney, whose treatment is a liberal 
education in se Boe decoration. It runs up the whole 
height of the room. Toward the top an antlered skull 
“spreads grewsomely its palmate tines. Underneath it there 
is a sort of weapon show, unlike, yet recalling, those of 
feudal days. Harmless weapons these are, though many 
of them have histories. Beneath them comes a carved 
over-mantel, showing lighter figures against a background 
of the dull red which is the prevailing chimney tone. The 
mantel proper is of wood, fire-ctched all over the lower 
face. Pirough the carving, in letters of untouched yel- 
low-wood, there runs this legend: 

Blow high! Biow low! 
Not all the rudest winds that blow 
Can quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 

The fire-etching was done by Mrs. Linn White, of Chat- 
tanooga. She is in a way answerable for the room’s ar- 
tistic values. It was begun and carried out under her 
supervision, and very largely according to her designs. 
You are tempted to suspect her of the black art when you 
hear that the cost of the room proper falls within the 
modest sum of eight hundred dollars. 

The cabinets are green; the furniture green and red 
wicker, with cushions of whip-cord matching its own tones. 
Latticed green hangings fill the big window and the 
doors. They came from New York. as did the chairs and 
couches. verything else is Chattanooga's own. Pic- 
tures, embroideries, painted china, Heaven knows what, 
are there to show lavishly the art impulse of her women. 
And all about, filling every nook and corner with sweet- 
ness and light, clustered in great jars and vases and mak- 
ing glad reflections into glad faces or sad or weary ones, 
you see the real mountain flowers, the living counterparts 
of those which glow in the painted frieze. 
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PLAN FOR YEAR OF MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


fh ~ W. T. K. Club, of Greeley, Colorado, will combine 
for next season's work studies in Contemporaneous 
History and Literature with Civics and Current Topics— 
Mrs. Jennie M. Gale corresponding secretary. 
Sept. 29.—1. Political and Social Spirit of the Queen Anne Period. 
2. Social Settlements. 
Oct. 13.—1, Personnel of the Kitcat Club. 2. Current Topic. 
Oct. 27.—1, Development of Educational Theories—Comeninus, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Locke. 2 Early Educationa! Systems of America. 
Nov. 19.—1. Peter the Great as a Civilizer. 2 Current Topic. 
Nov. 24.—1. Peter Stuyvesant and the Datch Settlements. 2. Fré- 
bel—the Early Kindergartens. 
Dec. 8.—\. Indian Beliefs and Folk-lore. 2. Current Topic. 
Dec. 29.—1. French Influence in the Development of America, 2. The 
Kindergarten as a Social Force amoung the Poor, 
Jan, 12.—1. Wolfe—the Fall of Quebec. 2. Current Topic. 
Jan, 26.—1. “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 2. The First English Nov. 
elists. 
Feb. 8.—Annual Meeting. 
Feb. 9.—1. Voltaire and his Times. 2. Current Topic. 
Feb. 23.—1. Development of Colonial Union. 2% Social Conditions 
during the Colonial Period, 
Mar. 9.—1. Conversation. Lessing's “‘ Nathan the Wise.” 2 Cur- 
rent Topic. 
Mar. 23.—1. The Turning-point of the Revolutionary War—Saratoga 
and its Results. 2. Benedict Arnold. 
Apr. 6.—1. The British Empire in the East. 2 Early American 
Financiers—Robert Morris and Alexander Hamilton. 
Apr. 20.—1, Charlotte Corday and Madame Roland. 2 Benjamin 
Franklin as a Diplomat. 
May 4.—1. The Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
Topic. 
May 18.—1. The First Decade of American Independence. 2. Reports 
of Officers. 


THE PLASTIC CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


An art club that is destined to become famous has 
been formed very recently in Philadelphia. Its member- 
ship already includes nearly every woman artist of con- 
sequence in the Quaker City, and though only organized 
in the late spring, the Plastic Club is thoroughly estab- 
lished, and ready for active work in the autumn. A hand- 
some room in the Fuller Building has been leased, which, 
in the artistic hands of the House Committee, will be 
transformed into an attractive club home, and will be 
ready for the members on their return from their summer 
straying, which in the case of artists is apt to be far 
afield. 

The formal opening will be in October, when the initial 
exhibition will be held. Two of these exhibitions, one 
color and one black and white, will be held each year, in 
which each member shall have the right to be represented 
by at least one work. In addition, it is designed to make a 
feature of individual exhibitions, of which a series will be 
held during the winter. At these will be shown only the 
work of one member, bringing out by such display dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and affording opportunity for the 
recognition and study of individual merit that are not pos- 
sible in miscellaneous exhibits. The chairman of the Ex- 
hibition Committee is Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, who 
has for her assistants Miss Emily Sartain, Miss Katharine 
Cohen, Miss Margaretta Lippencott, Miss Elizabeth Burton, 
Miss Caroline Peart, and Miss Mary D. Maxwell. In the 
able hands of this committee Philadelphians are assured 
of some choice selections and artistic treats. 

For its first president the club has made the happy se- 
lection of Miss Blanche Dillaye. Miss Dillaye’s widest 
reputation is as an etcher. She was one of that little band 
of etchers which, headed by Stephen Parrish, accomplished 
such brilliant work a few years ago, before fine etching 
had lost some of its value through many mediocre pro- 
ductions. Miss Dillaye’s work was always of the highest 
merit, and won recognition not only in this country, but in 
England and France as well, and she has come to be con- 
sidered an authority on etching. By special request, she 
read an address at the World's Fair upon ‘‘ The Art of 
Etching and Women Etchers,” and she was chairman of 
the committee appointed™o decorate the ladies’ parlor in 
the Pennsylvania Building at the fair, in which, it is in- 
teresting to recall in this connection, there were hung 
fifty etchings by Philadelphia women. Miss Ditlaye is 
one of the few women etchers who make dry pvints as 
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well as etchings. She also paints in water-colors, and is 
a regular exhibitor in the New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia picture shows, 

In addition to the club exhibitions, a course of informal 
talks on certain technical subjects is being planned. 
Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, a conspicuous member of the club, 
is preparing a r on ‘‘ The Methods which obtain in 
Mural Decoration”; one on ‘‘ Japanese Color-printing” is 
promised, with others to follow. 

It will be seen that the scope of the club is to be useful 
to its membership as well as enjoyable to its guests, The 
hospitality section of the club's by-laws limits the attend- 
ance of residents of Philadelphia to two entertainments 
a year, exhibitions excepted. Visitors, at any time when 
the rooms are open to guests, present a card signed by a 
member before being admitted. The officers of the club, 
after the president, are—vice-presidents, Miss Emily Sar- 
tain, Mrs. Susan Bradley; secretary, Miss F. B. Schaefer; 
treasurer, Miss Mary it Sinnickson, with four standing 
committees—Admission, House, Exhibition, and Recep- 
tion, respectively. 


WI-MO-DAUGH-SIS OF WASHINGTON, 


Wi-mo-daugh-sis is the most important woman’s club 
in Washington. It ranks first in membership, and oc- 
cupies a position distinct from all kindred societies be- 
cause of its unique formation and objects. 

It is located at 1425 New York Avenue, N. W., where 
it is established in spacious and attractive rooms. The 
name Wi-mo-daugh-sis was coined by Miss Erma Gillett, 
one of the organizers. 

The society was founded in 1890, on a stock basis, 
shares being sold at five dollars each. One share entitles 
the holder to a life membership and a vote in the annual 
session, besides making her eligible to office. At the 
annual meeting in May last 619 votes were cast, repre- 
senting 207 shareholders. Yearly membership is held for 
one dollar, and gives privileges of the club-rooms. The 
club is governed by a board of nine directors, three of 
whom are elected at the annual meeting for a term of 
three years—this board selecting the officers. 

Wi-mo-daugh-sis is the only club of Washington which 
belongs to the National Council of Women, and will be 
in evidence at the next triennial of that large body. It 
has membership also in the District of Columbia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. There are four clubs now bear- 
ing its name, and correspondence is being conducted in 
regard to forming auxiliaries in various States. 

he work of the club is carried on through twenty 
different branches; or, more correctly, Wi-mo-daugh-sis, as 
a whole, crystallizes this number of flourishing subsec- 
tions, variously designated as clubs or departments. 

One thus tributary to Wi-mo-daughi-sis is the Academy 
of Forty, with Mrs. R. G. D. Havens as Majiester. . This 
department, as its name indicates, limits its enrolment, 
and it is formed to cultivate the “lost art” of conversa- 
tion. Subjects are assigned and diseussed without notes. 

Another is the Journalistic Club, and was the after-math 
of a three months’ course of lectures by one of the edi- 
tors of a Washington paper. It has enjoyed informal 
evenings with Miss Elizabeth Banks, known as ‘‘ The 
American Girl in London”; Mrs. May Whitney Emmer- 
son, writer and illustrator; Dr. Howe, of the Hvening 
Star ; Mrs. M. 8. Burk, and Mrs. Emily Briggs. 

The Magazine Club, Miss Cora Thomas chairman, meets 
monthly to discuss poems, stories, and miscellancous por- 
tions of magazines. The Dramatic Art Club has given 

lays and furnished entertainments to the society, with 

irs. Estelle Davis in charge, and a Whist Club flourishes, 
with Mrs. Annie P. Walls at its head. 

The Moral Education Section has revived the mothers’ 
meetings which were started during the early years of the 
parent organization. It sent a delegate to the recent Mo- 
thers’ Congress held in Washington. Mrs. Carrie Kent is 
chairman of this club. The Geology Group takes an out- 
ing on Saturday afternoons with Professor George P. 
Merrill, a distinguished geologist. 

Tuesday nights are set aside for sociability, and two 
very largely attended receptions have been given during 
the past season, Three hundred and eighty-four new 
members were enrolled during the year. 

The officers of Wi-mo-daugh-sis are—president, Mrs. 
Anna 8. Hamilton; vice-president, Mrs. Ada G. Dicker- 
son; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frances 8. Knight; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Mary H. Williams; treasurer, Miss 
Catherine Garst; financial secretary, Miss Hortense Kea- 
bles. The nine directors are Miss Emily Howland, Mrs. 
Ada G. Dickerson, Miss Emma Gillett, Mrs. Anna 8. Ham- 
ilton, Miss Catherine Garst, Miss Hortense Keables, Mrs. 
Annie Edgar, Mrs. Jennett Bradley, and Rev. Anna Shaw. 

Among the stockholders and friends of Wi-mo-daugh-sis 
are Mrs. Sherman, wife of the Secretary of State; Mrs. 
Hawley, wife of the Senator from Connecticut ; Mrs. 
Phebe Hearst, the philanthropist; Mrs. Brown, wife of 
the ex-Senator from Utah; Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Katherine Hirst, of Louisville, 
Kentucky; Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. E. J. Peters, of 
Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Walter Reeves, Mrs. Morgan D. 
Lewis, Mrs. Frank Doubleday, Mrs. B. B. Cheshire, Mrs. 
H. 8. Sperry, Mrs. M. 8. Lockwood, Mrs. Josepha Hough- 
ton, Miss Gangewer, Mrs. W. J. Newton, Mrs. E. A. Cam- 
eron, Miss Van Ranken, Miss Ralston, and Miss Clara 
Barton. 


CONDENSED CLUB NOTES. 


An outcome of the Woman’s Department conducted at 
the recent Music-Teachers’ Convention in this city is a 
Federation of Women's Musical Clubs, formed at the 
closing meeting of the Department. The fifty clubs rep- 
resented at the convention announced their intention to 
we and Mrs. Theodore Sutro was chosen president of the 

ederation. Mrs. Sutro’s splendid work at the head of 
the Woman’s Department deserved this recognition, and, 
on the other hand, no more suitable or capable leader 
could have been selected. 


The Ossoli Circle of Knoxville, Tennessee, one of the 
most influential clubs of the South, will open its year’s 
work in October with a symposium on the Nashville Ex- 
position. After an introduction of two papers on “ Art 
Exhibits” and ‘* Relics,” there will be a ‘‘ General Impres- 
sions ” discussion. each member limited to a three-minute 
talk. This seems a particularly happy thought on the 
part of the Tennessee club. 

Mareaker Hamitton WELCH. 








COSTUMES. 


1 is one of the favorite red 
Double pleatings of white and 
of red gauze project at the top of the crown from a black 
velvet band, some loops and black feather pompons are on 
the side, and underneath the back a bunch of red and 


SUMMER 


TI°HE hat shown in Fig 
straws of the season 


white poppies ’ 

glossy ivory-white taffeta is the material of the even- 
ing gown Fig. 2. The skirt trains slightly, and has the 
front divided off in a slender tablier by narrow bands of 


This trimming also frames 
chiffon vest in the waist, the chiffon re- 
the sleeve puffs. Wide lace forms a jabot 
drapery on the hips and a short basque across the back. 

\ dark blue batiste with embroidered white dots, Fig. 
3, has the skirt in the form of a deep accordion-pleated 
flounce mounted on a round yoke and headed by a gui 
pure band. The waist has the back and sleeves dotted, 
the front a vest of plain blue batiste pleatings with lace 
jacket pieces. White silk collar and belt, and white mull 
hat with a knot of ribbon at the side 

4 tailor costume of smoke- blue canvas, Fig. 4, is trimmed 
with black soutache applied in interlacing rows ou the skirt 
| lhe jacket has triple revers piped with 


strass-spangled lace insertion 
rN pleats w hits 


ippe ring in 


ana 


Eton jacket 


FIG. 2% 


black satin, and is worn with a linen vest 
front ending under a deep girdle piece of 
black satin. The travelling cloak or duster 
of black and blue shot taffeta shown in 
Fig. 5 is made with a full front, with a ruffle 
down either side, and a semi-fitting back, 
from which ribbon ties are knotted across 
the front. It has flowing cape sleeves with 
ruffled epaulettes. Another travelling cos 
tume, Fig. 6, is of gray covert-cloth, with a 
black gros grain collar, and some black braid 
on the jacket. The jacket has half-loose 
fronts fastened by two buttons, under which 
a leather belt which crosses the back fast- 
ens. The hat is a gray felt turban with gros 
grain binding and crown band, and a dark 
wing on the side. 

Simple in style is a figured India silk in 
blue, white, and black, shown on page 621 
The skirt has two narrow ruffles at the foot. 
The waist is a full blouse, made to droop 
over a deep girdle, which is pointed to give 
a slender effect. Deep lace forms epaulettes 
over the sleeves, and is carried iu a point 
down'the fronts 

A cool color contrast is given to a natural 
écru batiste, with embroidery to match, by 
mounting it over green taffeta. The lower 
part of the skirt is a deep accordion-pleated 
tlounce, sloped higher toward the back, and 
headed by a band of embroidery. The waist 
has shirred sleeves and a yoke ai pli batiste, 
while the blouse part has two bands of the 
embroidery inserted. Collar and belt of 
green taffeta 

Two of the season’s new belts are shown 
on the same page. The first is made of black 
satin ribbon two inches and a half wide. 
One band goes straight around the waist, 
and this is mounted on a covered whalebone 
seven inches long which goes at the middle 
of the front. Two other ribbons lap on the 
first at the back, and at the front are carried 
to a point on the whalebone above and be- 
low it. Three small rosettes of the ribbon 
are placed at the front and one at the back. 
The second belt, which is high at the back 
and narrow at the front, is made of six-inch 
moiré taffeta ribbon, red in the model, with 
some black gauze embroidery. One band of 
ribbon, about a yard long, forms the deep 
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part of the belt; this is folded in narrow at the front, and 
the back ends are sloped to meet, and folded to conceal a 
whalebone and hooks and eyes in the edges; the second 
ribbon is folded straight around below. The trimming is 
applied around the top, and a bow is placed at the back. 


THE HOUSEHOLD PLUMBING. 
é ie system of pipes through which the household re 
ceives its supply of fresh water and is relieved of its 
waste is by no means so complicated as the average wo 
man believes. Like every other trade, plumbing has of 
course its little secrets, but it need not therefore be eyed 
askance as a thing as dangerous as it is mysterious 

No one, not eyen a woman, hesitates to use the carpen 
ter’s tools when the hammer or screw-driver will do a bit 
of necessary repair, and it is as simple a matter to use a 
wrench to fasten a nut through which moisture oozes, to 
insert a washer behind a dripping faucet, or with a piece 
of bent wire to remove an obstruction from the pipe in 
which it has become lodged. A fear of doing greater 
damage may act as a deterrent; yet, if it be remembered 
that the whole system of supply and waste pipes is con 
structed upon a few first principles, simple enough for a 
child to grasp, the hesitant would laugh at herself instead 
of leaving that amusing pastime to the plumber. 

The supply-pipe starts out from the street main, and 
there receives its share of water, which rushes into it under 
a pressure governed by prevailing conditions at the water- 
works. This supply-pipe, prevented from freezing by its 
underground bed, enters the cellar, and there branches out 
into smaller pipes, that ascend to the different stories of 
the house; these run to the various outlets at the basins, 
etc., and the water flows from them at the turning of a 
stopcock. 

he hot-water supply-pipe is quite distinct from the 
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FIGS. 4 AND 5. 





cold-water pipe, for obvious reasons, but it is equally 


simple. A branch of the main cold-water pipe enters an 
iron receptacle, known as the water-back, which is set 
within the range at a spot where it is exposed to the 
fiercest heat. It emerges filled with boiling water, which 
it conveys to a storage tank situated near the range, and 
usually called the boiler. A pipe furnished with a stop- 
cock connects it with the kitchen waste-pipe. This al- 
lows the careful housekeeper, at any moment to scald the 
interior of this pipe, or thoroughly to rinse the boiler of 
the sediment that gathers at its bottom. 

Other stopcocks are in both hot and cold water supply- 
pipes; usually these are found located near the kitchen 
sink, and are placed there to enable any one instantly to 
shut off the flow of water to any given story of the house 
in case of accident or for the purpose of repairs. The 
exact location and significance of each of these is easily 
ascertained, either by actual experiment or with the help 
of the plumber. Once ascertained, in order to save time 
and possible damage from overflow in an emergency, it 1s 
wise permanently to attach a tag to each, on which its 
meaning is plainly designated. 

The secret of a perfect waste-pipe is very simple. It 
must conduct the waste material from the point at which 
it is received to the mouth of the sewer-pipe under the 
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pavement without allowing a drop to es- 
cape on the way. Furthermore, it must be 
so constructed that it retains a constant 
downward slope, and is hermetically sealed 
at all its connections with branch pipes; 
this prevents the exit of even a breath of 
the foul gas that might form at any point 
throughout its length, or siphon into it 
from the sewer. 

That serious and often fata) diseases are 
caused by just such emanations as these is 
to-day an undisputed fact. How to pre- 
vent these emanations is the duty of the 
plumber; how to discover their existence 
at any given point, that of the sanitary 
plumbing expert. But the services of the 
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latter are costly, and not always, at least in smaller towns, attainable. On 
the other hand, the observant housekeeper, by calling common-sense to her 
assistance, can easily satisfy herself upon the principal points. Keeping cori 
stantly in mind the necessary qualifications of a waste-pipe, she can herself 
trace its course from sewer to roof, together with all its ramifications as they 
come from the different sinks and basins. 

The points of leakage, breaks in the pipes excepted, are due to cheap and 
imperfect plumbing as originally put in, or they are caused by the inevitable 
settling of the house foundations, and with them of the walls and floors. 
Leaks are therefore to be sought at the traps, and at all other points where 
connections are made with branch pipes. The “trap,” as the horizontal 
S-shaped bend in the waste-pipe i8 called, is required by law to be placed 
under each sink; it is intended to retain a portion of the water that runs into 
it from above. A nut and screw are fitted to it at its lowest point, and it is a 
simple matter to open them in order to remove any obstruction that may form 
there. Lint from the laundry, or hair at the basins, may be washed down 
with the water, and uniting with bits of soap, is very apt to clog the outlet; 
as it settles in the trap, it can easily be removed without professional assistance. 

The water caught in the trap prevents the entrance into the rooms of sewer- 
gas. If basins are not in frequent use, the traps beneath them are apt to dry 
out and become useless. This is often the case in houses that are new or 
have been vacant for atime. <A thorough flushing for hours of every basin 
and sink before occupying the house is absolutely essential, in order to fill the 
traps and to wash down all accumulations. For the same reason the careful 
housekeeper airs her unoccupied rooms at frequent intervals, and has the 
water turned through their basins at the same time. 

There are certain tests that enable one to discover a leak in any part of the 
waste-pipe, based upon the fact that the opening which allows the escape of 
sewer-gas will also give egress to smoke or any strong odor forced through the 
pipe, making detection very easy. The ‘‘ peppermint test" is easily employ 
ed. A half-ounce of the pungent and volatile oil is poured through the out- 
let of a sink at the top of the house, and washed down with a little water. 
The door of the room is then tightly closed to keep the strong smell from 
permeating the rest of the house, and the course of the waste pipe is followed 
literally with the nose, and closely inspected at every connection for a trace of 
the odor of peppermint. 

If perceptible at any point, that point requires the services of the plumber, 
for there assuredly will a leak be found. A simple test, well suited for ex- 
amining any suspected point, is to sprinkle sugar of lead (which, by-the-way, 
is a deadly poison and should be guardedly handled) upon a piece of white 
blotting-paper or absorbent cotton ; this is then held close to the doubtful 
'rap or joint, and the presence there of sewer-gas is betrayed by an immediate 
discoloration. 

Exposed plumbing admits of easy inspection for faults, and when well con- 
structed is undoubtedly the best. But silver-plated pipes may be as faultily 
connected as others, and leaden pipes may be found encased and yet be per- 
fectly secure. But the cabinet-work that covers them should always be 


supplied with little doors, that open readily, at all connecting points and under 
every sink. 





The pipe known as the back-air pipe is an extra precaution intended to ventilate 
the sewer and the waste-pipe; it extends from the sewer to the roof. Through its open 
vent, two or three feet above the house, all foul gases and odors escape. This pipe, 
too, to insure its not proving an added menace, must withstand the peppermint test, 

The plumbing in apartment-houses requires special watchfulness. Germs of conta 
gious disease are often conveyed from one suite of rooms to another by meaus of 
faulty waste-pipes. The occupant of a flat on a level with the roof of an adjacent pri 
vate house must see that the vent of its back-air pipe does not waft its poison into his 
windows; equal precautions are to be taken by him who hires the uppermost flat. 
The pipe that carries off all accumulations of sewer-gas and foul odors in the whole 
building may open just above his rooms. In foggy weather, borne downward by the 
dense atmosphere, these unpleasant and deadly emanations may invade his rooms, with 
disastrous result, and consequently it behooves him to see that the vent is sufficiently 
high to obviate this danger. Isanet R. WALLAcK. 


A MEASURE OF FORECAST. 

“INCE prevention is better than cure, one should always, in leaving home for a 
\K) season, carry along some simple remedies. Camphor, for instance, serves too many 
good purposes to be left out of the mother’s travelling-bag. Inhaled it eases a head- 
ache; a few drops of it in the water with which we bathe add pungency, and an 
aromatic fragrance which is very refreshing to wearied eyes and nerves. It is ad- 
mirable as a preventive when cold is coming on, and it soothes the bites of insects. 
Paregoric is at once resorted to in cases of severe and sudden pain; and ginger, 
witch-hazel, essence of peppermint, and so simple and common a thing as baking-soda 
are essential where there are children needing little medicine, but now and then re- 
quiring some treatment before the doctor comes. Lime-water and linseed oil should 
be mixed and at hand in case of 
burns or scalds. Old linen for 
bandages should be in a place 
where the mother can find it 
without much searching. Co- 
logne is so refreshing that a bot- 
tle of it should be in the trav- 
elling-bag and on the dressing- 
bureau; and alcohol, with a little 
lamp and kettle, so that hot wa- 
ter may be had in the night if 
needful, must be part of every 
mother’s outfit for nursery use at 
home and abroad. A few other 
simple remedies adapted to in- 
dividual needs will readily sug- 
gest themselves, and will prove 
a comfort in regions where drug- 
gists are few and far. NEW BELTS. 
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WHAT CAN ONE DO? 
| i was a hot-headed, impetuous college 
boy, and just now he looked both cha 
grined and amused 

What is the matter?” I asked 

‘Oh, well, I’we done it for myself again! 
Tom Bates just met me aud told me that he 
is engaged to Susie Rollins. We, the finest 
fellow I know, engaged to that girl! She is 
loud and vulgar 
having a beastly temper. She will make him 
miserable! 

What did you say to him?” queried I 

Whatcould I say? I did not want to lie 
to him, so I couldn't congratulate him. 1 
just said, ‘Dear old man, I hope you may be 
very happy.’ 

Why don’t you congratulate me, Dick?’ 
he asked. ‘I am a subject for congratula 
tions, I assure you ; 

‘Then I said, ‘I shall save my congratula- 
tions for the young lady.’ 

I know by his look that he was hurt, but 
what could I do?’ 

What could he, what can any of us do 
under like circumstances? We see a dear 
friend tying herself for life to a man who 
we know is not worthy of her. She thinks 
he is, for love is blind, and that man isa fool 
who cannot hide his defects from the woman 
he would win. And the girl's family may 
be blinded by the suitor’s suave manners and 
agreeable But we know him in the 
walks of life, in the business world, 
among people for good opinion he 
cares nothing, and here his real character 
shows itself 


aspect 
daily 


whose 


us her happy secret, and asks for our con 
gratulations, and what can we do? If we 
say, “Oh, my dear child, he is selfish, he is 
unprincipled, he is petty, he will ruin your 
happiness, she is wounded, angry, and in 
credulous, and who could blame her? Does 
she not think she knows the man who has 
courted her all these months? But if, on the 
other hand, we smile and lyingly congratu- 
late her, our consciences cry out shame upon 
us. What is the right path—to lose a friend 
by our truth-telling, or, by acting a lie, keep 
a friend who may suffer when it will be too 
late for us to utter a word of warning? In 
either case we will feel guilty, and as if we 
had done something which we ought not to 
have done 
ought to have done, 


PLANNING FOR 
CHILDREN, 


OUR 


| ONG ago, when I was a child myself in 
4 years, | read this sentence in Macaulay's 
Essays, and copied it into my note - book: 
‘Nothing is more conducive to happiness 
than the free exercise of the mind in pur 
suits congenial to it The experiences of 
later life have confirmed that swift-leapmg 
recognition of a great truth, which impressed 
me then rather with a prophetic sense of its 
import than as considered as 
immediately applicabl What was dimly 
perceived then as touching upon certain con- 
straints and limitations, against which my 
young pr strong ly excited, has 
grown more distinct and taken a wide range 
as I have come to observe the unhappiness 
wrought in other lives through thwarted in- 
stincts and mistaken application of energy. 

One of the most natural things in the 
world is the belief that what is agreeable to 
ourselves is good for other people. Selfish. 
ness disguises itself under the name of s8o- 
licitude, and when an unecongenial acquaint- 
ance is wanted out of the way he is assured 
that the climate of Algeria will benefit him. 
Society offers many temptations of this sort, 
but our influence over friends is according 
to the measure of their weakness. If they 
know what they like, no persuasion from us 
can make them prefer our suggestions to 
their own ideas, and our power lies only in 
the way of affecting their imagination 

But over our nearest and dearest we exer- 
cise the strong influence of affection and in- 
timate relationship. If there is one member 
of any family who has a passion for man- 
agement, he is likely to make life very 
anxious for the rest ‘I should like to 
know if there’s anything in the world you 
don’t feel called on to see to!” exclaimed the 
gramimother in Old-town Folks to her strong- 
minded daughter Lois, when that spinster 
had taken away little Horace’s Latin beok so 
that he might the better centre his ambition 
upon the shoemaking for which she destined 
him. Such acts of interference are not un- 
common, and they are not, unhappily, con- 
fined to spinster aunts, whose decrees are 
subject to revision by those in greater au 
thority; but wives foresee their husbands’ 
peculiar fitness for certain careers, and art- 
fully cast a glamour over something utterly 
removed from previous ex perience; husbands 
take the liberty of deciding the province in 
which their wives’ talents lie; and, above all, 
parents plan the future lives of their chil- 
dren, and surround them from the cradle 
with a net-work constructed of their own 
preferences and prejudices, so that only the 
most resolute and original minds escape to 
enter upon the life for which nature has de- 
signed them 

Among my young friends is a lad who has 
shown from his kindergarten days decided 
taste for literary studies He was unfor 
tunately early deprived of the care of a ten- 
der mother; and his father, having a craze 
for science, has fairly bullied the child out 
of pursuits he loves and set him at the grind 


mivice to be 


olests were 


and horribly selfish, besides | 
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of a manual-training school, The chemical 
laboratory which to minds having a bias that 
way would be delightful is.to him merely 
“a bad smell.” He once walked fourteen 
miles in a pelting rain to procure a Latin 
grammar, and pores over it every spare min- 
ute, while his short-sighted parent dins what 
he terms ‘‘ common-sense” into his unwill 
ing ears, and binds this natural student to 
work that has a demoralizing effect upon 
his not over-strong nerves. 

Another instance of misplaced ambition 
is that of a mother who decreed that her 


| only son was to go through Harvard. He 


was a ruddy-cheeked boisterous young fel- 
low when I first saw him, and his soul was 
set upon things aquatic. His whole talk 
was of steamships, cat-boats, wherries, etc., 
and he bad picked up a really surprising 
amount of information from library books, 
and was enthusiastic upon this one subject, 
while dumb as an oyster when the conversa- 
tion turned upon other matters. I suggested 


| sending him to Annapolis to prepare for the 


| expedient of determined natures 


navy, where family influence might have 
materially aided his career, but his mother 
stubbornly resisted any interference with her 
plans. The other day the news came to me 
that the boy had run away from school and 
was on board a cruiser bound for Japan. 
This running away is the almost certain 
History 
teems with stories of boys fleeing from un- 
congenial occupations, and not nearly so 
often to shirk work as to enter upon work 


| for which they feel themselves fitted. Yet 
| this wrench which sets them free from un- 


The dear girl comes and tells | 
der ties of home life, 


or had left undone that which we | 


bearable tasks parts them also from the ten- 
and exacts a sacrifice 
of affection which even genius must weep 
over I know of a woman who, as a preco- 
cious girl of fourteen, was restrained from 
revolt against the scheme of education ar- 
ranged for her, when, to her fancy, the world 
offered no enchantment equal to an artist's 
brush and a box of colors, by reading the 
following sentence in Charles Kingsley: ‘* I 
have known girls think they were doing a 
fine thing by leaving uncongenial parents 
and cutting out for themselves, as they im- 
agined, a more elevated or useful line of life 
than that of mere home duties, while, after 
all, poor things, they were, in the name of 
God, neglecting the command of God to 
honor their father and mother.” Conscience- 
bound, she went through the routine ap- 
pointed for her for six long, weary years, 
when accident, not her own decision, made 
an artist’s career possible to her. ‘‘ But I 
lost six of the best years of my life,” she 
said, sadly, *‘ because my poor mother was 
convinced that she knew me better than I 
knew myself.” 

It is certain that in early youth people 
often know themselves better than after the 
world has pulled them out of shape. The 


longings and aspirations of childhood are | 


sometimes heaven-sent visions of our true 
vocation in life. Notalways. Some natures 
seem to require a certain amount of experi- 


menting before the right work can be found. 


The happiest gift a person can possess is the 


| ability to recognize his own powers early. 


The earlier the better, for education grows 
constantly more complex, and the prepara- 
tory steps to each specialty are longer now 
than they used to be; so that time and energy 
are precious and not to be lightly wasted. 
Ordinarily, children do not think much about 
what is to come after their school days are 


| ended. and it is not well to force upon them 








| the view of their comin 


responsibilities. 
Let them have their period of dalliance and 
lightness. But we can, without their know- 
ledge, gain much insight into their natures 
and aid them in a true self- development. 
We can direct their activities into useful 
channels and learn what they can do by 
their method of doing what we set for them. 
“Our work,” said Carlyle, “is the mirror 
wherein we first see our natural lineaments.” 

The trouble with educators is that they 
are apt to see in the young a reflection of 
themselves, and interpret signs wrongly. We 
want to force our own individuality upon 
others when perhaps they have individuality 
of their own entirely different. This would 
not occur if all parents were convinced of 
the truth of Macaulay’s saying, that “ hap- 
piness is chiefly to be found in congenial 
work.” Such a large part of the lives of 
most of us must be passed in work that it 
is heart-rending to think how many people 
re passing the day in uncongenial labors, 
going about their tasks mechanically while 
deep down in their souls is some yearning 
that shall never find expression in this world. 
No matter if it is a yearning for something 
not so good as the thing they are doing, not 
so high nor so honorable. High and low are 
only conventional words, and have nothing 
to do with happiness, The one perfect bliss 
is an inspiration, and it comes at times to 
every one who is pursuing his natural avo- 
cation. In the midst of pain and despair it 
flashes over the artist at his easel; while he 
stammers and fears to fail, it breathes sweet 
suggestion into the ears of the orator; per- 
ylexities and weariness are forgotten by the 
ittle dressmaker who, loving her art, feels 
the stimalus of a new idea. And who shall 
interpret the deep joy of the born sailor as 
he gazes upon a starry night over the infinite 
waves and feels himself afloat in his natural 
element? How do we know but that the 
scissors-grinder who prefers grinding scissors 
has his moments of pleasure over a well- 
ground blade, even as the cook triumphs in 
the success of her entrée? It matters not 





what work we do in the world so that it is 
our work, and the gratifications attending 
congenial occupation are so immense that 
even partial success in life— that is, less 
money and Jess rank than we wish— gives 
us, upon the whole, more happiness than a 
complete prosperity gained at the expense of 
much dull and embittering grind in an occu- 
pation chosen solely with a view to that end. 

It is true there are facile, adaptable natures 
that seem able to accommodate themselves 
to any circumstances and can do one thing 
as well as another; but people of this sort 
usually need a large amount of pleasure 
outside of their work, if they do not shirk 
work altogether. There are many drones in 
the great human hive, but they are not born 
intentionally. The world needs persons of 
talent, of energy, and, above all, of rightly 
directed industry. It is the duty of parents 
to see to it that their children’s steps are 
early set in the path that may lead them to 
usefulness and contentment; to give them, 
as far as possible, a chance for development 
of their natural abilities, and leave them 
liberty of choice as to their life pursuit. 

There is a certain amount of general cult- 
ure essential to every rank of life, and as 
regards this we cannot abate duties to humor 
a child’s whims. But let us repress the dis- 
position, so natural to a parent, to make a 
child the vehicle of our own ambition; Ict 
us refrain from appointing the infant to a 
particular niche, or ordaining that at any cost 
of pain to him he is to accomplish a certain 
destiny. Such planning is presumptuous. 
There is a tendency in every being to un- 
fold in a fashion of its own, and our duty 
is to watch, to help, and to encourage, and 
to respect the wonder of individuality. 

We should not put a young mind through 
any mill because that mill is fashionable, nor 
because it has always been patronized by our 
family. Traditions and customs are baga- 
telles compared with the welfare of a single 
human being. Yet they are larger in our 
eyes because easier understood than charac- 
ter. To that we are apt to attach less im- 
portance than to worldly success. But, oh, 
that is such a will-o’-the-wisp! Our plan- 
ning cannot secure it for our children. After 
taking the greatest trouble we may see them 
perish of want, no matter what we may have 
chosen for them. Let us plan but little, 
then; let us leave their souis free. Success! 
—success is doing well the thing we were 
formed to do. 

FLORENCE Hui. WINTERBURN. 


SUMMER RULES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


4 ~~ over-anxious mother feels that, ac- 
cording to one authority, ‘it’s pretty 
dangerous living anywhere,” and she would 
add, ‘“‘at any time.” But the maternal 
heart does not feel the danger for herself, but 
for her children. In winter there is the 
dread of croup, pneumonia, and diphtheria 
that makes her long for the summer months; 
but when these arrive she appreciates with 
asickening dread that now is the season when 
the pestilence of malaria walketh in darknéés, 
and the destruction of sunstroke wasteth at 
noonday, and when thousands of children 
are carried away by digestive and intestinal 
disorders. The fact remains, however, that 
the chances of illness are reduced to a mini- 
mum if the mother will make certain strict 
rules from which the children are not allow- 
ed todepart. These rules apply to the little 
ones under twelve or fourteen years of age, 
who are too young to discriminate as to diet 
and the proper times for their comings in 
and goings out. 


A child should never be allowed to go out | 


of doors before breakfast, unless he has stay- 
ed his stomach with a slice of bread-ani- 
butter or a cracker and a glass of milk. 


Long walks early in the morning through | 
country lanes and dew-soaked fields are all | 


very well if the night’s fast has been broken, 
but to walk or play out-of«loors while the 
vitality is at the lowest ebb, and before the 


weakened system has been fortified by nour- | 


ishment, is to court malaria and kindred ail- 
ments. Moreover, our child must be housed 
when the dew begins to fall. If this takes 
place before his bedtime, and the evening 
be too warm for comfort, insist that he shall 
at least sit under the shelter of the veranda 


roof, and by no means allow his clothing and | 


hair to become damp with the night dew 
The habit of sitting out-of-doors in the even- 
ings has much to do with the malaria of 
which country people complain throughout 
the entire summer. The little ones must 
also be kept on the shady lawn or veranda 
from twelve o'clock until half after three 
—the period between these hours being the 
one most conducive to sunstrokes and to 
prostrations from the heat. By four o'clock 
the sun’s rays lose some of thcir intense 
power. 

The wise mother will see to it that her 
children eat their three meals at regular 
hours, and that all vegetables and fruit in 
which they indulge are fresh and ripe. If 





| 
her boy filches a sun-warmed cucumber from | 
the garden and eats it out of hand, she need | 


not be surprised at his sudden and violent 
attack of illness; and if he munches verdant 
apples between his meals, intestinal disorders 
will but be the natural result of this course. 
Children cannot too early learn habits of 
moderation and self-control, and if the mother 
demands the establishment of these habits 
her anxiety and her children’s illnesses will 
the exception, not the rule. 
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NO IRRITATION—DOES NOT SHRINK. 


A decided advance over all other undergar- 
ments. . Prevents colds and secures comfort 
and health. 

All moisture (whether from perspiration or 
sudden drenching) passes through the woollen 
fleece-lining to the cotton on the outside, and 
the part next to the body becomes almost in- 
stantaneously dry. 

Made in shirts and drawers, vests and pants, 
combination suits and night-robes; all sizes 
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be awarded Sept. 1toth. Send list in early, 
with name and address, to 
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THE STRANGE 
4 thaunder-storm imminent. 


THE INEXPERT WAITRESS 
By Anne Wanuntroron Wrrarecr 
v BREAKFAST 

vat you are now fairly etarted in a comfortable place at 
from $14 to $20 a month, let us take np the various 
var work and treat of them separately. The firat thing the 
think of is the meals. These are three in number in 
vids, aw it ts possible you are already aware. Fearing that 








you may not be aware of their names and natures, however, I will state 
them in their order: Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner. 
Breakfast is the firet meal of the day; dinner is the last. This forces 
incheon into the middle of the day, for which reason it is usually served 
about one ck Now it i# well at the outset that you should realize 
this sequence. Even the Inexpert Waitress must remember that polite 


society does not permit dinner to be served in the early morning; nor 
is lancheon permissible before eleven, The very name break-fast is de- 
rived from the fact that it ie the meal at which the fasting of the night 
hours Is broken. There is an erroneous impression that the word signi- 
flea the hour at which you shall ma your breaks In fast and furions 
fashion This notion grew out of a very bad joke made by an Englieh 
hamoriet who never had any china of hie own, and who therefore could 





see humor in the situation when the waitress of hie landlady let a trayful 
of cups and sancers fall to the ground, , 

The average breakfast hour is eight o'clock, For thie reason it ie well 
that you should rise in the morning by 7.55 o'clock at the latest, particn 
larly in the country, where your employer has to catch an 8.30 train to 
towr 


Should this prove to be your habitual hour of rising it were well 
that you sleep in your clothing, and be provided either with a series of 
wigs with the hair already ap, or a nighteap which will prevent your 
own hair from coming down or becoming disordered while you are asleep. 
The necessity of this will appear to you at once when you realizehow 
diMicult it is for one of your deliberate method of to rise. dress, 
duet, and arrange a breakfast table in the short space of five minutes. 
Under such circumstances an economy of labor ts eseential. If it is a 
part of your duty to look after the stair ratle and keep them polished, and 
thie ie more often than not assigned to the waitress, the mere act of 
sliding down the banisters may save you a it ghey yay the banis- 


ters, and get you from your room on the third floor down to the pantry 
in half the time and twice as silently as the more deliberate act of walk- 
ing down the etaira 

For a rap setting of the table, in your hours of leisure it wonid be 


well if you practised at quoit-throwing. With some practice you will be- 
come quite deft at horling platters, salt-cellars, and evep cups and saucers 
nie their proper povitions. The table-cloth, too, may be more expedi- 


tlowsly set if you will devote a little of your spare time to euch operas 

as Carmen, where a careful stady of the wake management of the 

red scarf will give you many a valuable hint 9« to how large areas of cloth 

may be flirted abont and landed where they should he most effectively 
In most houses 


is considered proper to serve napkine with the break- 
fast, though in the case of the suburban resident having to catch a train, 
considerable care must be exercived lest the head of the honse in bis 
hurry crame it o his pocket, or rashes off to business forgetting to re- 


The lightning strikes the machine and recharges 


9 Cap hYe= 


ADVENTURE OF AN AUTOMOBILE. 


Which enables them to go on 
the storage battery, 


move it from his neck, where it is often even now worn by certain per- 
sons who still cling to old ideals.. Therefore remember, in case your em- 
ployer is always hurried and occasionally absent-minded, either to omit 
giving him a napkin altogether, or, in case he demanda one 
eye on it lest it be carried off 

For the same reason be sure that the tumblers on the breakfast table 
are of the heaviest the household affords. It was only lust week that the 
master of a household in Paterson seriously injured himaelf by biting 
a piece out of a dinner tambler erroneously put upon the breakfast table, 
mistaking it in his hurry for the piece of toast which he held in his other 
hand, the result of which was the discharge of the waitress, who should 
have placed the heavier cut-giass tumblers upon the table. 

Toast should be at least lukewarm, and properly marked on one side 
anyhow, It may occur to you to ask if it is not in the province of the 
cook to see to this. It is, but it is your province to see that whut the 
cook asks you to deliver as toast is toast, and not mere kiln-dried bread, 
The head of the house is apt to regard you as something more than a de- 
livery agent; and furthermore, the habit of the Man, when thwarted, is 
to scold the first person within reach, 

Most books of this nature tell you that the coffee should be served hot, 
but do not let this disturb you. Serve it cold if you want to as lohg as 
the milk is hot. Nor need you worry particularly about the buckwheat 
cakes. The latter are not healthful under any cirenmetances, and if 
served cold are not likely to be eaten, so that if you are chided because 
they are brought in in a frigid state, your conscience will be easy when 
you think of the indigestion your act has spared the family. 

Be careful of your attitude toward the children at this meal. Itisa 
great temptation, no doubt, when an eiyvht-year-old hoy requests you to 
*chack him a biecuit ” to obey his order literally, and toss a hot roll from 
the buffet to him across the table, but this is not apt to find favor with 
the older members of the family. Of course if the children are break, 
fasting alone, as they frequently do, you may play bal) with the biscuits, 
and in other ways wake the break {ast ae my a as you please, 

opéfilng hours of the day give the key-note to the happenings of the 
day, and if you begin by making the /ittle ones crosa they may continue 
so until nightfall, in which event your labors would be apt to double, par- 
ticularly if the small people are of a revengeful natare and inclined to 
pour sand on the parlor carpet in return for your refusal to pnt a pint of 
syrup upon a buckwheat cake 

Remember that the lives of most people are flat and lack spice. There- 
fore introduce as mach variety into your work as youcan. Have brenk fast 
served at different hours on different days, only do not let these hours 
vary more than from five to thirty-five minutes, Some housekeepers, 
too, are of a sluggish disposition in the morning, and it may be a positive 
benefit to their various dispositions if occasionally, by seme well-timed 
act of inefficiency, like the serving of iced water in the hot-water kettle, 


or the upsetting of the milk-pitcher in the lap of the, mistress, you rouge 
her to action. 


to keep your 


The most artiatic of the inexpert waitresses serve fish balls with large 
carving-knives and eteaks with the gravy-spoon. If you have been out. 
late the night before, you will be excusable if you put the cream in the 
syrup-jug, but let your inefficiencies of this nature stop there. The young 
woman who filled the hot-water kettle with claret and put salt jn the 
powdered-sogar bow! was dismissed without a reference. With a few 





A HINT. 


He: 
vou ’—sn 7” 
She: “ Oa—¥R8—1F YOU Wart IT DONE THAT War. 


“Now woew we come TO THE Love souwe, I'LL LEAN FORWARD LIKE THIS, PLACE MY HAND ON MY HEART, AND say, ‘I Love 


Bort w YOU SHOULD PO IT THAT WaY tW Real Lore, | wouLpn't Sav Yes.” 





this chapter to a close. Remember, then : 
1.—Breakfast is 
you need not unduly vex your soul about order. 

Il.—If the plates are too hot, don't cool them 
before letting the head of theshouse: butn his 
fingers on them, but let him learn from them 
the lesson that it is yonr place to’ pass them 
apeet and not his. k burnt boss dreads a hot 

plate. 

; I11.—Fast eating breeds indigestion. There- 
fore let there be an interval of from five to ten 
minutes between courses, If the head of the 
house is late for his train, let him go without hie 
breakfast. Most people eat too much in, the 
morning, anyhow. 

IV.—Go abont'your work quietly. It is only 
the office-boy who is expected to whistle at his 
work. If you cannot suppress the music in your 
eonl, hum softly in the pantry, putting the soft 
pedal on your voice when in the dining-room. 

V.—If breakfast is too hot one morning, aver- 
age it up by having it too cold the next. Thus 
will you preserve a standard. 

VL.—Wher breakfast is over, be economical of 
your time. Do not waste it by taking things off 
the table separately, but take each of the four 
corners of the cloth iu your hand, swing the re- 
sultant bag full of china, ete., over your shoul- 
der, and carry it down into the back yard, 
where, when your mistress has gone ont to 
market, yon may Wash them with the hose and 
Jet them dry in the sun. 

——>———— 

* But I thought your husband was such an 
active man 7” 

“Active! If it weren't for me, I don’t believe 
he'd get up in time to go to bed.”’ 

‘Ah, well, that’s better than some husbands, 
you knew, who scarcely go to bed in time to 
get up.” 


Reba Bnet 





= 


* Little pitchers have long ears.” 
“Trne; but it wouldn't matter eo much if the 
big pitchers hadn't such long tongues.” 


their way rejvicing. 


AN EXTRAVAGANT NOTION, 
Hubbie. “Do you know 
FORRV FR.” 
Wife (practical). “Ou, wut WR COULDN'T AFFORD IT, LIVING a8 
WE vO On THE AMERICAN PLAN.” 


PARLING, I OOULD SIT HERE WiTH YoU 


FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNCII,.” 
Evrren ny Jow Miteer 

“1 moet say,” said Napoleon, talking over battles with Priam, “that I 
never conld understand how you Trojans ever got fooled with that Greek 
horse.” 

“ Nonsense !" retorted Priam. “Many an expert horseman has been 
fooled on a horse, before and since.” 

“I know that,” sald Napoleon. “ But those troops must have made 
some noise inside.” 


“They did,” replied Priam; ‘‘bat we thought the beast had the 
heaves.” 


** It’s a good thing for you, Peter,” said Ptolemy, “ that you were a man 
with a firm hand and not given to vacillation.” 

“ Why do you think #0, Ptolly 7” asked Peter. 

“ Just think, if you'd been otherwise, how the comic papers would have 
rejoiced to call you Teeter the Great!” 


* Byron,” said Homer, “ did you really swim across the Hellespont, or 
did you have a tow?” 


“ Both,” said Byron. “In fact, old chap, I had ten toes.” 


“Cellini,” observed Phidias one afternoon at Mrs. Cresar’s tea, “ when 
did you first discover that you were a sculptor ?” 

“When I was a child,” said Cellini, ‘When my father was away from 
home I had to do the carving for the family.” 


“ Hamlet, my bonny Prince,” said Garrick, encountering the melancholy 
Dane on the staircase of the Stygian Academy of Masic, * tell me, were 
you mad or were you not?" 

‘Not until I saw you play me, David,” replied Hamlet. “I was crazy 
over it for several days. But I have forgiven you.” 


* Captain Kidd,” said Dr. Johnson, “ why do you wear a goatee ?” 
* Becanse, Dr. Johnson,” returned the pirate, ‘‘I wasn’t able to grow 
a Kiddee.” 


“Frankly, now, my friend,” asked Boswell of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, “‘ who were you 7?” 

“ Promise never to tell if I tell you ?” replied that mysterious person, 

“Upon my honor,” said Boswell. 

“* Well,” whispered the former occupant of the Bastille, “ at first I was 
—Me ; but long-continued captivity made another man of me, and I never 
found out who he was.” 


general hints, without discussion, I will bring 
erally a burried meal, so ~ 




















